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DOUBLE KAY 
SALTED NUTS 


, 


Ecur years ago a hair-trigger man 
named M. J. Kelling started putting up five 
and ten-cent packages of salted nuts. 


Today THE KELLING-KAREL Co., New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco, is one of the two or three 
largest factors in this country’s shelled and salted nut busi- 
ness. "They have won jobbers, dealers and public to 
DOUBLE KAY SALTED NUTS by attractive, practical 
Big Deals” and the Triple Sanitary Display Case. 


You can get Double. Kay Salted Almonds, Pecans, 
Walnuts, Mixed Nuts, Jumbo Peanuts and Monster Pea- 
nuts in their skins, from almost any confectioner, drug- 
gist or grocer. Try them. 


The KELLING-KAREL Co.’s latest big deal is an 
association made last April with ADVERTISING HEAD- 
QUARTERS through our Chicago Office. The effect 
of a well-planned campaign of advertising is already 
being felt. 





N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston CHICAGO 
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“Where the Treasure Is” 


Ever notice a group of 
men at an informal gath- 
ering? 

After the introductions, 
conversation lags. 


The weather is men- 
tioned, then conversation 
lags. 


They try a discussion of 
the new plays, but again 
conversation lags. 


Then some one mentions 
business. Instantly there 
is a buzz of conversation— 
the “success” of the even- 
ing is assured. 

No topic interests the 
successful man as does a 
discussion of his business. 


* * * 


It is to this greatest of 
interests that the Standard 
Farm Papers appeal. 


. They go to men who 
make farming a_ business, 
And they discuss, not farm- 
ing in gen@ral, but the par- 
ticular problems of one 
kind or section of farming. 


They tell men who are 
making more money than 
ever before how other men 
have solved this or that 
problem and increased their 
incomes or reduced their 


costs. * * * 


Your advertising in Stand- 
ard Farm Papers goes 


along-side or opposite the 
most interesting of litera- 
ture—business information. 


Remember—where _ the 
treasure is there will the 
heart be also. 





THE 
STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


ARE 


Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 
Progressive Farmer 
: R Established 1886. 
Birmingham, Raleigh 
Memphis, Dallas 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 
The Indiana Farmer 
Established 1845 
Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 
The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 
The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1848 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc. 
Western Representatives 
Conway Building 

Chicago 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B. C. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
ENTERED AS SECOND-CLass MATTER AT THE NEw York, N. Y., Post OrFice, J UNE 29, 1893 
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New York, JuNE 28, 1917 No. 13 


Advertising Fosters Growth of 
Profitable Side-Lines 


The Story of Lord & Burnham Who Began with Greenhouses for Mil- 
lionaires and Then Added Other Products as Markets for Them 
Were Discovered 


By S.C. 


HEN you hear a man com- 

plaining that his product 
has reached the “saturation point,” 
you can usually be sure of one of 
two things: either he is trying to 
scare off new competition, or else 
he is not alive to the further possi- 
bilities generally latent in his own 
proposition, to find which means 
but a little careful study and a fin- 
ger on the public pulse. Regard- 
less of your product and its pres- 
ent market, a little look into your 
proposition will more than likely 
find new markets, possibly greater 
and «more profitable markets, or 
at least side lines that can help 
to reduce your whole cost of do- 
ing business. 

A. C. Gilbert made an ‘eficient 
little toy motor to sell with his 
toy sets. With his facilities for 
making these motors he found 
that he could hitch this motor 
to a fan, advertise and sell it 
profitably for $5, and reduce the 
manufacturing cost on this item 
at the same time. A big lumber 
dealer and manufacturer of build- 
ing materials was asked to ascer- 
tain at how low a figure he could 
manufacture houses ready to set 
up. His findings so surprised him 
that he set out to make and ad- 
vertise such houses, which course 
is proving not only increasingly 
profitable, but serves at once to 
establish the house’s name with 
the public. There are many other 
examples we might cite. Following 
is the story of another concern 
that has developed, not merely 
new fields, but wider markets, 


Lambert 


awaiting only the quickening 
touch of advertising to make them 
yield new and greater sales in the 
old market. 

The Lord & Burnham Co., of 
Irvington, N. Y., is a manufac- 
turer of greenhouses. For many 
years its primary product has been 
advertised; and as a result of the 
inquiries which have resulted from 
this advertising, side-lines have 
been developed to the point of 
profit in such widely diverse fields 
as the following: 

Cold frames. 

Plant boxes. 

Sash operating devices for factory 
ventilating systems. 

Boilers for greenhouse and residence 
heating. 

Glassed-in porches. 

Glass-covered swimming pools. 

Naturally, these side-lines did 
not “just happen.” How they 
came about can probably best be 
illustrated by telling the main out- 
lines of the growth of the firm. 

Moreover, the story of their de- 
velopment should be of deep sig- 
nificance to many other manufac- 
turers. Ten years from now al- 
most any manufacturer may look 
back to the present time and re- 
alize that his business has devel- 
oped along lines which he neither 
expected nor prepared himself 
for; but which might have been 
foreseen through a little intelli- 
gent study to the great advantage 
of the business. This story, there- 
fore, is a vivid document on the 
necessity of looking far enough 
ahead to see where your business 
is growing. 


Table of Contents on page 110 
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Frederick Lord, founder of the 
Lord & Burnham Co., went into 
the business back in 1857 almost 
by accident. He built himself a 
greenhouse in his own back yard 
in Rochester; his neighbors liked 
it, asked him to build more, and 
soon he was doing nothing else. 
Sixteen years later his son-in-law, 
W. A. Burnham, joined him in the 
business. Mr. Burnham is to-day 
the surviving partner in a business 


Sash Operating Apparatus of the 


in one of the New York City 
newspapers, where it ran for a 
good many years, giving the firm 
name with the three words— 
“greenhouses, conservatories, 
graperies.” The company later 
extended its advertising in a more 
or less desultory way, but not until 
the last decade and a half has 
there been anything like a con- 
sistent campaign. 

At first, as has been indicated, 
business came almost 
naturally from the 
wealthy settlement to 
which the firm had 
trekked. The builders’ 
reputation spread 
even as far as the Pa- 
cific, for in 1875 it 
got an order to build 
a greenhouse for the 
Golden Gate Park in 
San Francisco. The 
materials for this 
house were sent 


Rocker Shaft Type 


around the Horn ina 


In the New York Central Round House 
N the power room of the sash with ease and hold it 
New York Central Round | rigid at any angle against 
House is a panel contain- the strongest wind pressure. 
ing six sash in two rows. It has no complicated mech- 
ese sash are operated from | anisms to get out of order 
and wheel by our Sash | or impair the life of the ap- 
Operating Apparatus of the paratus through constant 


its erection. 
tee cies dab ieat neil aa aan eaten to evil enti YY In ” 1880 they built 
tice have three -aistince Qf the first steel frame 
ene warving conditions. greenhouse in the 
The apparatus is self-lock- Send us” your blue prints 
ing at any point. It is suf- | and let us help you solve coun i ig y, for Jay 
ficiently strong to lift the I your sash-operating problem. — ’ Ps 
Gould’s estate in 
Irvington. Soon after 
this their factory 


Jord OBpurrhamG, 
burned. Driving to 


IRVINGTON, N. 
station. that 


SALES OFFICES:—NEW YORK, 42nd St. * is. BOSTON, Tre- A 
ment Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, Widener Bldg. CHICAGO, Rookery the 
Bi y, ‘ es 
morning Mr. Gould 
beheld the ruins and 


. ROCHESTER, Granite Bidg. CLEVELAND, Swet- 
land Bidg. TORONTO, Royal Bank B.dg. MONTREAL, 
called out to the part- 
ners from his car- 


Transportation Bidg. 
FACTORIES :—Irvington, N. Y Des Plaines, Ill. 8t. 
Catharines, Canada. 
; WY 

riage that they might 
call on him for any 
amount they needed. 
They did not have 

occasion to take advantage of his 

good offer, however. 

Up to a certain point, as re- 
marked, business seemed to come 
easy, but with competition and 
with the expansion of their own 
plant, the natural saturation point 
in their immediate vicinity hove 


ship, while Mr. Lord 
himself traveled over- 
land to superintend 








A DEVICE NOT NECESSARILY LIMITED TO GREENHOUSES: 
THEREFORE ADVERTISED IN TECHNICAL PRESS 


which has grown until it runs into 
millions annually, with one side 
line alone worth half a million a 


year. 

For fifteen years 
company has been a consistent 
advertiser, and it has _ been 
making its advertising do some 
interesting and valuable things. in sight; i. e., those wealthy 
Before that it had advertised enough to enjoy the (then) 
some. Almost from the time the luxury of a greenhouse with- 
move was made to Irvington an out thinking a second time about 
inch advertisement was placed it were pretty well taken care 


now the 
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Potatoes, éraphs 


Drive out into the country to- 
morrow—stop a minute some- 
where and watch the money 
grow. . 


The small town merchant knows 
about the pig, potato and wheat 
industry—the most substantial 
business: in the world today— 
he’s getting his stock ready—— 


—he’s getting ready for the busi- 
ness of the clear-thinking, good- 
living, well-to-do kind of families 
who read and believe in the 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
3ible House New York 
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of. These becoming gradually 
supplied, the problem arose of 
reaching further out, and of in- 
fluencing the strata lower in 
the income scale which hitherto 
had not taken the possession of a 
conservatory or greenhouse as a 
matter of course. You see, this 


was the period when a greenhouse 
was in that situation, later to be 
occupied by the automobile, when 


INK 


it was to influence these that ne- 
cessitated the broadening and in- 
tensifying of the advertising and 
selling efforts. Incidentally, some 
interesting things have been done 
recently in starting the greenhouse 
“habit” in a very small way, which 
will be touched on. 

A few years ago it was found 
that the short ends cut in build- 
ing sash at the company’s plants 

were being burned. 








The All Year Round Advantage 
Of Greenhouse Possessing 


AS WITH THE AUTOMOBILE, THIS COPY AIMS TO MAKE 
THE GREENHOUSE AN ALL-SEASON AFFAIR 


it was considered as only a lux- 
ury and a hobby for the very 
wealthy, the products of which 
must cost around a dollar apiece, 
etc. Of course, the private green- 
house as we know it has never ar- 
rived in the automobile class so 
far as general adoption is con- 
cerned; the average size costs 
about $5,000, while contracts run 
as high as $150,000. Nevertheless, 
there were many who could afford 
them who did not have them, and 


It was suggested that, 
to curtail this waste, 
these ends be made 
into cold frames, lit- 
tle plant boxes, melon 
frames, or “port- 
able greenhouses.” A 
little folder or treat- 
ise was devised on 
the subject of grow- 
ing with these 
frames; the device 
was exhibited at the 
36ston Flower Show, 
and the first year the 
company sold _ 5,000 
sash (the unit of 
measure), and it was 
found necessary to 
cut into new material 
to supply the demand. 
A professor in one of 
the agricultural col 
leges requisitioned 
seventy-six of these 
folders as a text for 
his classes. All the 
waste is now thus 
utilized. Emphasis is 
made that these 
frames are not built 
of poor material in 
the usual sense ot! 
waste, but are con 
sistent in quality with 
a $150,000 contract 
The development feature 0! 
such sales as these is again 
obvious. 

On this line, too, it is signifi 
cant that the company is adver 
tising in about a dozen agricul 
tural school papers—for future ef 
fect. 

Originally the bulk of the sale: 
was with private individuals, as 
distinguished from the profession 
al florist and hot-house grower 
The percentage of sales was about 
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The Post-Otfice Test 


The ruling of the Post-Office 
Department, that publishers 
must net 50% of their subscrip- 
tion price, will not atfect the 
circulation of THE AMERICAN 
WOMAN at all. 


Keep this in mind when decid- 


ing what women's publications 


to use to cover the small towns. 


THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN 


CIRCULATION 


500,000 Net Paid 
GUARANTEED 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertrsing Office 
W.H. McCURDY, Mgr. WM. F. HARING, Mgr. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. Flatiron Building, New York 
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Woolworth Tower in the heart of New York financial district where the Irving 
National Bank is located. 


Getting the Institutional 
Idea Across 


Every day more than 10,000 freight cars 
are started for New York City from different 
parts of the United States. 


The Irving National Bank has developed 
in its Bill of Lading Department an organi- 
zation that enables it not only to locate quick- 
ly any one of these cars that is delayed, but 
to move that car on its way. 


Here is a fact that presents a definite pic- 
ture of the Irving idea of banking service. 


It illustrates the force of a concrete state- 
ment in getting over an institutional idea. 


Herbert Spencer said something about the 
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size of the earth being a conception which the 
mind cannot grasp. 


The same thing is true of the story behind 
any really big institution. Any attempt to tell 
it in its entirety produces about the same re- 
sult as an attempt to describe a sunset. 


In presenting the institutional idea behind 
the Irving National Bank, a series of specific 
examples of the Irving’s service and re- 
sources such as the one above was used. 


The spirit behind the Irving was expressed 
in these concrete achievements. 


Samples of the type of institutional adver- 

tising of the Irving National Bank awarded 

first prize in the division of financial adver- 

tising at the Annual Convention of the 

Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
St. Louts, 1917. 
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Direct collections 


ONG etublahed connection i the iempertant 
cue of South and Lane Amenca enable the 
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as ninety-nine to one. But the 
company has been cultivating the 
professional carefully, by adver- 
tising and otherwise, and now the 
ratio of sales is about sixty to 
forty. Advertising is run in the 
papers reaching this field, utilizing 
the testimonial photograph, and 
showing what others are doing 
along these lines. The company 
also exhibits models in horticul- 
tural shows and fairs. The mag- 
azine copy, of course, talks 
“profits” and “success.” It also 
features structural facts and other 
hard-pan pointers. 

An incidental development of 
the business is worth considering, 
as it illustrates the side-line pos- 
sibilities of almost any manufac- 
turer. Greenhouse ventilation is a 
science in itself. Lord & Burnham 
have necessarily made it so, and 
have developed several systems 
for opening and closing sash, de- 
pending in their different points 
on the length and weight of the 
sash installed. A manufacturer 


some thirty years ago who had 


bought one of their greenhouses 
was bothered over the matter of 
ventilating his factory properly. 
When he saw the system in his 
own greenhouse, he asked the 
company to fix up one like it for 
his plant. This started the ball 
rolling. The company now adver- 
tises its sash-operating apparatus 
in the technical and factory press 
and has a special department de- 
voted to factory ventilation, with 
annual sales well up in the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 
Greenhouse heating, quite nat- 
urally, is no less important than 
ventilating. Moreover, it has been 
found necessary to develop a heat- 
ing system that will produce maxi- 
mum results with a minimum of 
fuel expense. About a generation 
ago some owners of the company’s 
greenhouses began to ask, if the 
heating system used in keeping 
plants warm was so economical 
and at the same time effective, why 
wouldn’t it be just as good for 
their homes? Lord & Burnham 
couldn’t see why it wasn’t, and so 
they have adapted the boiler for 
home use, advertise it to the 
plumbing jobbing trade with the 


INK 


slogan, “a long fire travel makes 
a short coal bill,” and sell half a 
million dollars’ worth every year. 
This, too, has necessitated adver- 
tising literature in the way of ex- 
planatory booklets on _ heating 
systems and problems and special 
sales work. 

Nor are these greenhouses the 
sole products the company now 
makes. We have mentioned the 
glassed-in porches, or solariums 
that followed naturally from its 
knowledge of glass frame con- 
struction and design. It also 
makes glass-covered swimming 
pools, etc., although this market 
is somewhat restricted. 

It has been the task of the ad 
vertising to take the greenhouse: 
as far as possible out of the lux 
ury class for those who, geo 
graphically, are situated in a posi 
tion to have such an edifice. And 
the advertising has succeeded in 
stretching far just what is meant 
by a greenhouse. Much of the re 
cent work has been of a futurc 
development character ;to get peo 
ple started growing things unde: 
glass, so that having acquired the 
habit, they may be led to buy a 
greenhouse. At the same time, 
the big unit market is still full oi 
prospects, so that the advertising 
for both these purposes has been 
concentrated in the country home 
and garden magazines, as well as 
some of the society publications 
These magazines are not used onl) 
for their prospect possibilities, but 
for their influence on architects 
as well. And here comes a pert 
nent angle on the company’s 
proposition. In its developme: 
it has raised a number of special 
ists. The greenhouse builder has 
to be an expert in landscape ga 
dening, floriculture and horticu 
ture, architecture, structural e: 
gineering, heating and ventilati 
combined. The heads of this pa 
ticular business to-day have grow 
up with it, because it is diffict 
to set an outsider versed in ai 
one or two of these subjects dow 
in their midst and train him imm 
diately in all the correlative el: 
ments peculiar to their propos 
tion. 

Therefore, while they desi; 
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USE BUCKEYE (Ort 
——_- 


Catalogues, 
Booklets, An- 
nouncements, 
Folders, Broad- 
sides, Envelope 
Stuffers, Mailing 
Envelopes—they 
cost less, look 
better, and pay 
better, as a rule, 
when Buckeye 


| Covers are used. 


The nearest 


| Buckeye Cover 


dealer will show 


' you “proofs” if 
you ask him. 





Most advertisers 
who specify 


Buckeye 
Ce 


are attracted by 
the quality; but 
there are many 
who find the price 
attractive, too. 


We still have a limited num- 
ber of copies of the ‘ Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Direct 
Advertising” on hand and 
will be glad to send you 
a copy on request if you 
have not yet received one. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 
MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
Dealers in Principal Cities of United States, Canada 


and England Your Printer Knows the Nearest. 


Member Paper Makers Advertising Club 
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and build greenhouses themselves, 
at the same time they are ready 
and willing to work and co-op- 
erate with architects in an ad- 
visory capacity in matters pertain- 
ing to plant requirements, etc., in 
which the architect may not be 
versed. Design is entirely sec- 
ondary in a greenhouse. It can- 
not be set just anywhere and any- 
how to fit a scheme and be ex- 
pected to produce. It takes con- 
siderable tact and diplomacy to 
advise the architect in such mat- 
ters, but the company feels it is its 
self-protective duty to discourage 
poor growing-houses. 

A member of one of the coun- 
try’s wealthiest families wanted a 
palm house in connection with 
one of his homes. The architect 
called up Lord & Burnham, but 
would not regard their recommen- 
dations in all cases, whereupon 
they withdrew from the plan. The 
house was built, but proved a fail- 
ure. They were then sent for by 
the owner a second time and built 
him a new house that worked all 


right. 

This instance has been used by 
the company, with gloved hands to 
be sure, to impress a somewhat 


temperamental profession that 
greenhouse building is as defi- 
nitely a specialized branch of 
building engineering, calling for 
as much special knowledge as 
any other, if not more. It has 
been advertising in the architec- 
tural magazines to offer its serv- 
ices in just such an advisory ca- 
pacity. 

To prospects of the private- 
home class the company has two 
kinds of materials, just as it has 
two classes of prospects in this 
direction—the wealthy, and those 
interested, or possible to be inter- 
ested, in growing under glass. One 
is a handsome book of the testt- 
monial order entitled “Some 
Greenhouses We. Have Built.” 
These books cost $1.75 apiece, and 
are now in their tenth edition. They 
are printed on the finest grade 


coated stock, with heavy cover and , 


inner cover, and full of tipped-in 
color photos and ordinary photos 
set off by subdued tinted borders 
on garden subjects. 


INK 


For the second class there is an 
equally attractive but more modest 
folder called “Two Gs, or Glass 
Gardens—A Peep Into Their De- 
lights.” This latter booklet has 
been most carefully prepared with 
an eye to educating the prospect 
to the desirability of having a 
greenhouse, not necessarily an ex- 
pensive affair, but an encased 
“sarden” from which he or she 
may send flowers to a friend with 
a card—“picked these from my 
Glass Garden especially for you”; 
or from which they may enjoy 
fresh out-of-season vegetables 
with a taste different from those 
in market. It suggests various 
combinations, as a conservatory 
attached to the house, or a joint 
greenhouse and garage, etc., and 
the book is full of photographs of 
interiors and exteriors of such 
houses already serving their pur- 
pose for others. Grapes, peaches, 
pears—a variety of fruits are 
shown, growing indoors beyond or 
before their usual seasons. This 
booklet also shows “portable green- 
houses” and garden frames, quoted 
as low as $1.27 apiece. 

The‘second book, the “Two Gs,” 
is by no means a small proposition. 
It features good-sized and expen- 
sive designs in greenhouses, and 
it also displays ideas in glassed-in 
porches. But it covers the ground 
from extremely modest to more 
pretentious structures, whereas the 
first book is intended strictly’ for 
prospects who, it may be taken for 
granted, want one of the larger 
houses. 


RATING THE INQUIRIES 


Extreme care is taken in the 
handling of inquiries received 
from advertising as to which of 
these books shall be sent. This is 
not only because of the possible 
waste in distributing the big book 
to inquiries which fall under the 
second class, but also because 
these latter good prospects for the 
future might be scared off by the 
impressive array of evidently ex- 
nensive contracts in the first. It 
is generally assumed that the in- 
auirer is really interested, so the 
first task in handling inquiries is 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Unquestionably You'll Agree— 


HAT the maximum of advertising value lies 
in maintaining your publicity as closely as 
possible to the spot where your goods are on sale. 


That is the kind of advertising that produces in- 
creased consumer demand and dealer co-operation 
at the same time. And that is Poster Advertising. 


Read what our clients, Julius Kayser & Co., say 
about their experience with the medium: 


“Our Poster Advertising began last season (1916). We 
posted those markets where we had the toughest problems 
to face in competition and distribution. The effect was 
so satisfactory that we duplicated the posting this season 
and added several cities to the list. 


“We find that Poster Advertising stiffens our newspaper 
campaign and saves on the cost of newspaper space. 
paign paper sp 


“Posters have two big features: universal appeal, and 
permanence of impression —both vital factors in attention- 
value and memory power as well. 


(Signed) “JULIUS KAYSER & CO.” 


If consumer ‘and trade stimulation are needed in 
any of your markets, we may be able to show you 
how Poster Advertising can be as helpful to you. 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM CO 


ster Advertising in the United States and Canada 
& West Jou Street -New York. City 
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N War times, the telephone is invaluable! 

These Magic Threads carry the voice of 

Preparedness, in a wonderful network, that 
covers the country from coast to coast. 


One-half million miles of extra wire have 
heen installed during the past year and a 
half, at a cost of approximately $7,000,000, 
in the territory of the New York Telephone 
Company alone. 


Yet this is merely one item of many in the 
vast operations negotiated by this Company 
for Uncle Sam and his people. 


Makes you stop and think, doesn’t it? That 
giant coil of wire would encircle the earth 


TWENTY TIMES! 


The Ethridge Association of Artists points with 
pride to an advertising collaboration with the 
New York Telephe Company that has covered 
a period of ten years. 


The Ethridge Association of Artists 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 25 East 26th Street 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 220 S. State Street 
DETROIT OFFICE, 1207 Kresge Building 
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The July Farm Journal, 
just out, is perhaps better 
than any previous July 
more pictures, more 
articles, more cartoons, 
more help for practical 
farm folks. Despite high 
paper cost, we are using 
a better printing surface 
than ever—125-line half- 
tones are now acceptable. 
The Farm Journal is cer- 
tainly forging ahead—if 
you order space early 
enough you can get into 
August! 
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The Monthly Catalogue as an Aid 
to Intensive Selling 


How Gray & Dudley Co. Gets the Dealers’ Orders Between Its Sales- 
men’s Visits 


By John Allen Murphy 


OULDN’T you naturally 

suppose that the constant 
price changes would have a most 
disturbing effect on the well-es- 
tablished catalogue practices of 
the mail-order houses? In the face 
of markets that change almost 
daily, how can they publish prices 
broadcast on thousands of items, 
and maintain those prices for any 
length of time? We all know the 
trouble the rapidly shifting mar- 
kets have caused the retailer, even 
though his prices are right in his 
store, within his own control. The 
prices of the mail-order house are 
scattered all over the country in 
thousands of homes. It is not an 
easy matter to change them. 

Yet, despite this, catalogue 
methods have not been upset to 
any appreciable extent. For in- 
stance, Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany say that the only change 
made necessary in their catalogue 
system is in the grocery depart- 
ment. Formerly the company is- 
sued a grocery catalogue every 
sixty days. It now puts outa 
special issue every month. The 
big catalogue is still issued twice 
a year. Much the same is true 
of Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany. They still get out a gro- 
cery book every sixty days, and 
a big general catalogue every six 
months. Most of, the specialty 
houses in the mail-Order field have 
not been obliged to make any 
changes. The explanation, of 
course, of this is that their cata- 
logues are issued against goods 
purchased or contracted for. 

In normal times, mail-order 
merchants can estimate pretty ac- 
curately how much business the 
quotation of any one item in their 
catalogues will produce. Hence it 
is not a difficult matter for them 
to anticipate their requirements. 
However, under the abnormal 


conditions prevailing for the last 
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year or two, this has not always 
worked out so well. In several 
instances after catalogues had 
been issued prices took violent 
jumps forward. The mail-order 
house found itself with an out- 
standing price that was way un- 
der the market. As a result, it 
was swamped with business, and 
sometimes the quantity of goods 
it had protected was not anywhere 
near equal to the demand. The 
supply ran out long before the cat- 
alogue was out of date. Thus an 
embarrassing situation was cre- 
ated. Rather than turn down the 
orders, enough goods to fill them 
were purchased at the advance. 
In a few instances mail-order 
sellers were thus squeezed out of 
tidy sums. 


FORECASTING A PRICE RAISE 


Instances of this kind were not 
sufficiently numerous, however, to 
start any movement toward the 
issuing of short-time catalogues. 
We do find, though, that several! 
of the mail-order operators are 
emphasizing in their selling litera: 
ture that the prices. quoted will 
not hold good after a certain date. 
Some of them also take pains to 
give an elaborate explanation of 
the present uncertain mercantile 
situation. This undoubtedly 
serves to lighten the shock that 
the announcement of further price 
advances may cause. 

In the field of the wholesale 
catalogue, however, conditions 
have been slightly different. Here 
the unsteady markets of the last 
two years have put stress- on the 
value of the frequently issued cat- 
alogue. With prices in an almost 
constant state of upheaval, it has 
been difficult to compile a cata- 
logue for a year ahead with any 
certainty that the quotations giv- 
en in it could be maintained 
throughout that period. 
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Of course most wholesale cata- 
logues do not quote net prices to 
the trade. They give gross prices, 
and issue discount sheets against 
them. These sheets are changed 
as the market fluctuates. In many 
of the catalogues long consumer 
prices are quoted, and from these 
the dealer is offered discounts. 
The purpose of this plan is to per- 
mit the retailer to show the book 
to his customers, and to sell goods 
from it. It is this policy of quot- 
ing gross prices that has enabled 
many a wholesale catalogue to ex- 
ist during the last two years. 

These gross price catalogues for 
the retailer are of great help to 
the salesmen of the house issuing 
them. They also have other val- 
uable features, but as a means of 
developing a large mail-order 
business from the retail merchant 
they are not as effective as the net 
price catalogue, which is issued 
frequently. To get a dealer to 
order by mail the task must be 
made almost laborless. 

If he has to go to any great 
amount of trouble, the chances are 
he will neglect to send in the or- 
der. Many retailers, when they 
get around to order, discover that 
they have misplaced the discount 
sheet, or if they have the sheet, 
they may find that the discount 
system is so involved that they 
cannot figure it readily. As a re- 
sult they conclude to wait until 
the salesman comes. 

The value of the 


net-price 
wholesale catalogue, that is put 
out at frequent intervals, is that 
it affords an ample opportunity 


for intensive selling. In it prices 
can be kept current with the mar- 
ket. The very best prices can be 
safely quoted and guaranteed un- 
til the next book is issued. The 
latest merchandise that the mar- 
ket offers can be featured. The 
whole proposition can be made so 
clear that any retailer who can 
read will understand it. Several 
large houses in this country have 
made catalogues of this sort their 
principal medium of - selling. 
Among them are such well-known 
firms as Butler Brothers, Balti- 
more Bargain House, Charles 
Broadway Rouss, and G. Som- 
mers & Company. The success 
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of these concerns is a sufficient 
testimonial to the value of cata- 
logues of this type. In fact so 
successful are these houses that 
their methods have had no little 
influence on _ catalogue-making. 
More and better catalogues are is- 
sued to-day to the retailer than 
ever before. Especially do we 
find a tendency to issue the books 
more frequently. Companies that 
formerly compiled a catalogue ev- 
ery year now do it twice a year. 
Others get out seasonal editions 
and departmental issues. 


CATALOGUE BACKS UP SALESMEN’S 
. EFFORTS 


War experiences will probably 
accelerate this tendency. Already 
there has been one rather signifi- 
cant development in this direction, 
and, strange enough, it is down 
“in the heart of Dixie.” The well- 
known old house, Gray & Dud- 
ley Co., of Nashville, Tenn., has 
started to get out a monthly cata- 
logue. This firm is both a manu- 
facturer and a jobber, and has 
been operating throughout the 
South for over fifty years. It is 
one of the largest manufacturers 
of stoves in the United States, and 
it is a big producer of saddlery 
and harness. Its wholesale busi- 
ness consists of notions, ladies’ 
and men’s furnishings, hardware, 
sporting goods, furniture, auto ac- 
cessories, jewelry, cutlery, and in 
fact, of general merchandise. 

In one way, at least, the new 
selling plan of this Nashville 
house differs essentially from the 
methods of the other companies 
that issue monthly catalogues. 
Most of these other firms depend 
on their catalegue, and the di- 
rect-mail appeal. Butler Broth- 
ers, in addition, extensively use 
the trade papers to back up the 
other work. Gray & Dudley, 
however, are not confining their 
selling efforts to the catalogue. 
They are continuing the services 
of their salesmen. The catalogue 
is used to supplement and to in- 
tensify the work of the sales 
force. It is used by retailers to 
fill in their daily wants between 
the visits of the salesmen. A fur- 
ther use of it is to bring business 
from territory that it is impossi- 





ble for the salesmen to reach— 
either from villages that are too 
small to be “worked” or from 
towns that lie beyond the regular 
routes of the salesmen. “By us- 
ing salesmen in connection with 
the catalogue,” said E. D. Hal- 
lock, advertising manager of the 
company, “we can do double the 
business with the same office ex- 
pense. From my experience with 
other houses, I believe that our 
selling cost is much less than is 
the case with those that depend 
entirely on the catalogue.” 

The Gray & Dudley monthly 
catalogue averages about 250 
pages, measuring nine by twelve 
inches. The design of each cover 
remains about ‘the same, although 
radical changes are made in the 
color scheme. This is done to 
stimulate the dealer’s curiosity, 
and to make him realize that it is 
a new edition that is arriving. As 
a catalogue gets older, he gradu- 
ally loses his interest in it. This 
is one of the chief objections to 
the long-time catalogue. News 


interest seems to be as necessary 
in a catalogue as in a trade jour- 
nal. 


“EDITORIALS” IN CATALOGUES PROVE 
EFFECTIVE 


Most of the concerns that issue 
monthly price books put a good 
deal of editorial matter in them. 
For instance, the editorials on dif- 
ferent phases of merchandising 
that appear in the catalogues of 
Charles Broadway Rouss and of 
Butler Brothers are widely quoted. 
They have an instructive, practi- 
cal twist to them: that strongly ap- 
peals to the retailer who is keen 
for ideas. 

Gray & Dudley are going one 
step further in this regard. Sev- 
eral short, helpful talks are print- 
ed in each issue, but in addition 
to this there is run serially what 
one might call a course of instruc- 
tion in progressive retailing. At 
present the serial that is appear- 
ing is on advertising. A careful 
study of it would give the dealer 
a good working knowledge of re- 
tail advertising practice. Other 
subjects of interest to merchants 
will be taken up in their turn. 
These articles are copiously illus- 


Like the first page of a news- 
paper, the first few pages of the 
catalogue are devoted to the hot- 
test news. In this case it is mer- 
chandise. news. Here on atten- 
tion-getting yellow sheets are 
quoted the leaders. Here, also, 
are featured a good many seasonal 
items. 

The editor of the catalogue has 
found that retailers are greatly 
interested in war editorials; es- 
pecially in an interpretation of 
war news as it affects the mer- 
cantile situation. In fact, a cata- 
logue of this kind can well stand 
a good deal of reading matter, 
aside from tke description of the 
goods. Information as to how to 
sell the goods is always acceptable. 
For example, in a recent issue of 
the Gray & Dudley publication the 
following item, taken from the 
Merchants’ Trade Journal, was 
run in the flashlight section of the 
book: 


Sperry, Okla., is a town of but about 
300 population. But the fact that this 
town is small has not kept C. A. Bing- 
ham, general merchant, from developing 
a remarkable business in flashlights and 
dry batteries for flashlights. In reality, 
the fact that the town is small and 
does not have some conveniences that 
other cities have seems to have contrib- 
uted somewhat to the success of Mr. 
— business in this particular 
ine. 

The town does not have “a great 
white way” that so many larger cities 
and towns throughout the country boast 
of in these days, and the streets not 
being brilliantly illuminated, people find 
use for lights such as lanterns and 
flashlights; and Mr. Bingham has taken 
advantage of this condition and _ has 
consequently developed a great busi- 
ness in_his flashlight department. 

r. Bingham is selling about $800.00 
worth of flashlights and dry cells per 
year, but he does it by advertising flash- 
lights. He makes it a point, as he goes 
about his business, especially after dark, 
to always have a flashlight in his ‘pocket. 
Going along the street, he very fre- 
quently stops where there is a crowd 
and begins looking as though searching 
for-some lost object. This, of course, 
attracts attention to the flashlight, and 
on Saturday evenings, or at other times 
when there is a crowd of people in 
town, he makes it a point to advertise 
flashlights by having boys go up and 
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down the street with flashlights in their 
hands, shooting rays of light on_build- 
ings, teams standing at the hitching 
racks, and other objects which, of 
course, stand out in the strong lights, 
and this causes much comment—in 
other words, personal advertising. 

It can well be imagined that this 
story about’ Bingham’s  experi- 
ence set a good many merchants 
thinking, and that as a result more 
than the usual number of flash- 
light orders went to Nashville. 


AIDS FREQUENT ORDERING 


Short-time retail catalogues, 
such as Gray & Dudley and other 
houses are issuing, are finding a 
place for themselves in our 
scheme of distribution. The rea- 
son for their success does not 
seem to be generally understood. 
Briefly stated it is this: The daily 
order has become almost a neces- 
sity in the well managed retail 
store. The old time merchant did 
his buying two or three times a 
year. The modern merchant buys 
every day. He has to or he will 
miss a lot of business or else car- 
ry too much stock. In all enter- 
prising stores a lot of “outs” pile 
up in the want book each day. A 
good many of these items have 
already been ordered from manu- 
facturers or from other sources, 
but will not be delivered for some 
time. Any number of odds and 
ends are also needed—a dozen of 
this and a half dozen of that. It 
would not be practicable to par- 
cel out these small orders among 
several specialty houses. That 
would take too much time, open 
up accounts with too many firms, 
and eat up freight unnecessarily. 
In cities most stores fill in their 
“outs” from the local market ev- 
ery day. This service is not avail- 
able to the merchant outside of 
the city. He has to order from a 
salesman or a catalogue. As the 
right salesman cannot always be 
there to accept the order, the cat- 
alogue takes his place and gets the 
business. With orders of this 
kind the merchant is necessarily 
in a hurry to get the goods. 
Therefore, concerns that cater to 
mail orders from the dealer, find 
it essential to specialize in prompt 
shipments. When a retailer sits 
down to select merchandise from 
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a catalogue he usually orders 
more than he planned. In going 
through the pages he is almost 
certain to see items listed that are 
likely to appeal to him as being 
something he could sell. Further- 
more, he always tries to order 
enough to make a minimum ship- 
ment, if it is going to come by 
freight. In this way, these mail- 
orders often mount up to rather 
sizable proportions. 

With the “man famine” upon 
us, and the consequent likelihood 
of there being fewer salesmen on 
the road, retailers will be order- 
ing more by mail than ever be- 
fore. Manufacturers can well af- 
ford to give some attention to 
ways and means .of developing 
this business. 


x 

Secretary McAdoo Grateful 

After the success of the Liberty Loan 
campaign was fully assured, Secretary 
McAdoo made the following acknowl- 
edgment of the part advertising had 
played in it: 

“The Liberty Loan campaign was 
essentially one of education, and with- 
out the generous and patriotic support 
of the press of the Nation the hope 
of those in charge that it would be 
a popular loan would not have been 
realized. The untiring efforts of the 
newspapers throughout the campaign 
were a constant inspiration to the va 
rious other groups of workers. At a 
time when news space was at a pre 
mium the Liberty Loan was featured 
at length. 

“Newspapers and magazines in their 
news, editorial, and advertising columns 
fought for the success of the loan every 
step of the way. The foreign-language 
press in 36 languages gave daily proof 
of the undoubted loyalty of peoples of 
foreign birth. 

“Countless other kinds of publicity 
were contributed generously. Every 
street car carried one or more cards; 
paper and_ metal billboards, electric 
signs, moving-picture slides and films, 
everywhere brought the liberty loan di 
rectly and squarely before the people. 
Throughout the country, banks, mercan- 
tile houses, and other advertisers either 
devoted special space to the liberty loan 
or gave it prominence in their own 
advertising. 

“All of this and more was done to 
It was done 


the loan a success. " 
simply to 


thought of return, 
Government.” 


make 
without 
aid the 


Business Papers Set Convention 


Date 


The executive committee of the Asso 


ciated Business Papers, Inc., has de 
cided on October 11, 12 and 13 as the 
days for holding the annual convention. 
Chicago will be the convention city. 
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In the Business of War—As in the 
Business of Peace—Engineer- 
ing Leads the Way 


One of the most important and immediate war efforts of the 
Government is the building of an emergency fleet of merchandise 
carrying ships. And to take command of this great work the 
Government calls on that eminent engineer Maj. Gen. George W. 
Goethals. 

For more than two years the movement for industrial pre- 
paredness of the nation has been going steadily forward. The 
declaration of war found the nation far advanced in industrial 
organization and preparedness. 

This didn’t “just happen.” It had to be worked out. Who 
did the work? 

Organized bodies of engineers, of which the central organiza- 
tion was headed by Mr. Howard E. Coffin—an engineer. 

For months you have been reading in the general press “stories” 
of the almost magic progress of the United States in the produc- 
tion of chemical materials—dye stufts, fertilizers and other com- 
modities vital to business development. Back of this progress of 
course have been enormous aggregations of capital, construction 
oi new factories, evolution of new machinery, but the fundamental 
basis of it all has been the work- of the chemical engineer. 

Engineers are builders of business. 

Their work forms the foundation of business progress. 

Probably more than any other group of business men they 
nced the information, inspiration and service of journals which 
efficiently meet their special requirements. 

The McGraw-Hill Publications adequately render that serv- 
ice in the five major divisions of engineering—civil, electrical, 
mechanical, mining, chemical. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power Coal Age The Contractor 

Electrical World American Machinist Engineering News-Record 
Electric Railway Journal Electrical Merchandising 

Engineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


All Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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HE main point is the raison d’etre of the 

magazine itself. 

What is the reason for publishing your 
magazine ? 
What is its mission? 
What is your editor aiming at? 
What sort of advertising policy are you pursuing? 
The publisher who can answer these questions 
satisfactorily insures to the advertiser a reader at- 
tention, and confidence which in turn guarantees 
that the advertisement in that publication will 
be given the attention and confidence which hon- 
esty of purpose invariably commands.” 
How does Hearst’s Magazine meet these re- 
quirements? 
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HE object of Hearst's Magazine is to 
entertain ang enlighten. 
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Why Some Paper an 
More Than You Pay For It 


We once knew an advertiser who 
seldom placed a paper order with- 
out shopping all over town. He 
thought he was saving money. 


Recently he placed his paper 
requirements in our hands. The - 
other day we were able to suggest 
a catalogue paper that will save 
him more in a month than he 
would save in two years by the 
old shopping plan. 


Our business has been built up 
by rendering this kind of a service 
to advertisers, printers, publishers 
and mail order houses. There is 
a Bermingham and Seaman office 
in every advertising center, and 
in every office you will find paper 
experts who know paper. 


In buying paper, it isn’t so much 
what you pay per pound, as what 
you get for your money that 
counts. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 


Chicago New York 
Continental-Commercial Fifth Avenue Building 
Bank Building 200 Fifth Ave. 


St.Leuie Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Milwaukee _ Detroit 














“What I Want of My Sales 
Manager” 


Points That Total Up Into the One Hundred Per Cent Executive 


By W. A. 


Of Eli Lilly Co., 


IRST of all I desire that my 

sales manager be a man, and 
in using such a general word in 
defining my first want, I want it 
to be understood that man, as 
mentioned here, means a human 
being with a heart that can 
thoroughly understand the prin- 
ciples and sentiments of humanity 
to that extent that the chords of 
his own heart are made to beat 
in unison. 

I want him to have principles 
and sentiments that he has learned 
to adore and cherish to that ex- 
tent that he will defend them 
when they are assailed and in so 
defending them, if he _ believes 
they are right, so convince the 


man in error that he may be made 


to see aright. If he is so founded 
there is sure to be a common 
ground that the salesman and the 
sales manager will find, on which 
they may become friends, and in 
becoming friends, better under- 
stand the reasons fof the other’s 
faults or the inspiration for his 
success. : 

I want my sales manager to be 
honest with his own self so that 
he cannot then be false to any 
man; honest in all that he says 
and does and all that he receives 
and spends, not only for his own 
salvation in the journey, but as an 
example to those around him that 
eventually the circle will so 
broaden that all men may become 
honest. If he is honest he will 
give credit where credit is due 
and demand the same in return. 

I want him to study the policy 
that he has outlined for his sales- 
men that he may be able to know 
it in such a manner that it is ever 
foremost in his thought when 
business is being discussed and 
to see if there is anything em- 


Address at Detroit Convention of the 
World’s Salesmanship Congress. 


time 
5 


Caperton 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


bodied in this policy that will ask 
the salesman who is endeavoring 
to be a man to go out on the high- 
ways and byways of trade and do 
something that his manly prin- 
ciples tell him is not right. The 
policy that a sales manager lays 
down to me must be one that is 
above suspicion as to honesty and 
fair dealing with the trade and 
one that realizes the trade is the 
dependence we both have for our 
existence in the commercial world 
and one that will show the inter- 
est of the customer is sought with 
the knowledge that the customer’s 
success is his own. His business 
policy must be one that is correct, 
and though the trade do not see it 
when first presented, they may be 
convinced, when the plan is taught 
them, that what our sales man- 
ager has arranged is best suited 
to their needs. 


MUST SELL HIMSELF ON MERCHAN- 
DISE PURCHASED 


I want him to select merchan- 
dise that the people of the world 
can use and need, and though 
they have never seen the product 
before, they will recognize it as 
a necessity after it has been sold 
to them 

I want him_to sell himself this 
same merchandise to that extent 
that he has bought it, and then 
when I come under his super- 
vision I want him to sell it to me 
to the extent that I will buy it 
and continue to buy regardless of 
the changes and vicissitudes that 
come our way in the future. 

I want him in selling me to 
present arguments that are cor- 
rect in thought and salesmanship, 
that I, as a salesman, shall be will- 
ing to copy, and I want him to 
continue to furnish these argu- 
ments in the numerous and va- 
rious forms that he will find as 
goes on. I not only want 
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him to be satisfied with the fact 
that he has sold me, his salesman, 
but I want him to solicit my fu- 
ture purchase of his ideas. 

I want him to equip himself 
with all the tools that the modern 
world offers, that he may be pre- 
pared to give facts where sta- 
tistics are necessary, that he may 
be able to learn of the past and of 
the present actions of other men, 
and in so doing be able to look 
into the future so he can lay a 
foundation now, that as our busi- 
ness grows, and we both want it 
to grow, we shall find the founda- 
tion we have already laid able to 
care for the needs of the super- 
structure. These tools and equip- 
ment consist of the learning com- 
piled in books that are to be had 
from the four corners of ¢he 
earth, in modern systems that our 
business may be handled ex- 
peditiously, in the thousands of 
other things that the ingenuity of 
man has placed at his brother’s 
disposal so that a minute now is 
worth an hour of the past. 


CONFIDENCE IN MEN UNDER HIM 


I want him to permit me to feel 
the pulse of the business by being 
shown a copy of the correspon- 
dence with the trade in the terri- 


tory that I cover. He must know 
that those customers are my 
friends, and I can best read be- 
tween the lines the thoughts that 
the ordinary man of to-day so 
often leaves to be surmised. He 
must also bear in mind that as 
I am away in the field I do 
not have the opportunity to see 
and know the transactions that 
come and go through the mail and 
his office, and I want him to give 
me every item of information that 
will assist me in best delivering 
my services to my firm and my 
trade. 

I want him to clear his office of 
any red tape that will hinder 
either of us from doing natural- 
ly what we should do after we 
have learned what there is to be 
done. 

I want him to assign me a ter- 
ritory that can be developed, and 
I want him to feel an interest in 
my success to the extent he will 
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help me develop it, and I want 
him to permit me to work it as 
conditions in the trade and my 
own experience in the field tell 
me it should be worked, with him 
ever keeping watch over my ac- 
tions that I may make no mistake 
unheedingly. 

As previously mentioned, I 
want him to teach me and sell me 
that I may become a salesman of 
the wares he has for sale, and if 
after earnest endeavor he finds 
me groping in the darkness of er- 
ror in my methods, I want him 
to teach me again with an under- 
standing of the ups and downs 
that the new man on the road en- 
counters. I want him to realize 
that these pitfalls to me are new 
and that many an apparent oasis 
has proven to the weary traveler 
a deceitful mirage. I want him 
to be my helper until he sees I 
am -started in the right direction 
so that I may continue to go on 
indefinitely with a confidence that 
I have gained from his own abil- 
ity which I have demonstrated to 
my own satisfaction. 

I want him to demand that I 
render capable and efficient serv- 
ice, and when I have so complied 
with his demands, I want his com- 
mendation and applause in words 
that I may be inspired to greater 
things. 

I want him to give me room to 
grow, and though I reach such 
success that I surpass him, I 
want him to look upon me as 
a teacher who is proud of his pu- 
pil, as an artist who is proud of 
the result of the labor of his hands 
and heart. 

I want him to pay me in the 
coin of the realm for all I am 
worth, and I want him to mark 
each advancement with compen- 
sation commensurate with the 
steps I make so that I may feel 
the firm is proud of my efforts 
and is willing to see me get along 
in the world. When I have grown 
more capable than he had ever 
anticipated that I would, I don’t 
want him to compare my pay to 
some older head in the firm who 
has stagnated. I don’t want him 
to count my service by the years 
that I have been associated with 
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the firm, but with the profits I 
have delivered and the progress 
I have marked. 

I want him to realize, with the 
young men of his force, that the 
early years of a man’s life are the 
ones that largely shape his future, 
and that spending the days of my 
youth learning the ways of a 
firm makes me a more valuable 
man to him than I could ever be 
to the other fellow, and in so 
realizing I want him to look to 
the future success of his men as 
harmonious with that of the firm. 
I want him to keep in touch with 
the conditions in my territory so 
that he may assist me when the 
demand is heavy or help me plan 
my campaign when trade is light 
or competition is keen. 

I want him to be fair and 
courteous to our competitors that 
we may court their favor and 
good will, and I want him to sell 
our own products and demand 
that I sell them on their merits 
and not on the demerits of some- 
one else. 

I want him to study my terri- 


tory so that he may know the dis- 
tance from one point to another, 
and I want him to. consider 
the expense and the trade to be 
gained when he advises a long 
journey and a hasty change. 

I want him to be liberal with 
the money that he allows me to 
spend, ever realizing that to make 
money we must spend it, like the 
bee who consumes while he saves, 
but I want him to watch and see 
that I am not consuming the 
stores we have conserved without 
replenishing in a larger degree. 

I want him to be broad-minded 
and be able to see all the beauty 
that we can find along our way. 
I want him to appreciate the wit 
that we gather and be able to 
shed a tear over the tragedies we 
see enacted. 


Brisbane Buys Washington 


“Times” 

The report was mady public Tuesday 
that Frank “A. .Munsey had sold the 
Washington, .D. C., Times to Arthur 
Brisbane, the well-known editor of the 
New York Journal. Mr. Munsey had 
owned the Times for fifteen years. , 


GeorgeL. Dyer Company 


4.2 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 





Conversation in Copy That Sounds 
Natural 





Examples That Are Successful and Some That Aren’t 


By Maxwell Droke 


VERILY believe that many of 

us writers of advertising might 
do well to spend more time on 
the stuff that goes between quo- 
tation marks. A single awkward 
sentence or unnatural phrase at- 
tributed to our pictured “hero” 
or “heroine” will often mar the 
effectiveness of an entire adver- 
tisement, 

Just the other day I found an 
example of “He and She” copy, 
featuring a certain electric ironer 
for home use. I’m quoting from 


memory: 
“He: Headache? 
“She: Yes, John; it’s the same 


old story every ironing day. I’m 
just worn out. If I only had one 


of those 
“BLANK 
“ELECTRIC IRONERS” 

Piffe! Oh, Man-Who-Wrote- 
That-Ad, don’t you know no wom- 
an would talk like that? Don’t 
you think this a more simple, nat- 
ural opening: 

“He: Another headache, dear? 

“She: Yes, John. Ironing day 
completely wears me out; and yet 
we can’t afford to hire all the 
work done. . 

“He: There must be some way 

“And there is a way— 

“BLANK 
“ELECTRIC IRONERS 

“Lighten the labor—etc.” 

A very human advertisement of 
a certain make of “special” gas 
range was utterly spoiled for me 
by a little quotation in the upper 
left-hand corner. At the top of 
the full-page copy a delightful old 
couple is pictured standing by a 
“Western Jewel,” we'll call it. In 
the offending paragraph the dear 
old lady is made to say, “John, 
you’re worse than a boy—you 
think of nothimg but your meals, 
now we have this new Western 
Jewel ‘Special’ Gas Range.” 

There’s not a reason in the 
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world why good, _ respectable 
housewives should go around ad- 
vertising Somebody-or-Other’s 
gas ranges or electric ironers. Use 
your picture folks to attract in- 
terest, but don’t make ’em boom 
the goods. Really, it isn’t being 
done nowadays in the best fam- 
ilies. We have our artists take 
a deal of pains in drawing hu- 
man-looking men and women. 
Then why, in the name of good- 
ness, can’t we give them some- 
thing human and natural to say? 
Some advertisers, though, not 
only can but do put human in- 
terest into quoted openings. “The 
twelfth of the month and no trial 
balance!” roars a_ particularly 
peeved-looking person in recent 
Elliott-Fisher copy. But he doesn’t 
go and ruin the whole effect by 
adding that everything would be 
serene and lovely if only Elliott- 
Fisher Bookkeeping Machines 
were installed pronto. Nosiree! 
That line of talk is the copy- 
man’s job. And this is the way 
the latter follows up the lead: 


COPY-MAN MUST BOOST THE AD- 
VERTISER’S GOODS 


“How often have you said this? 
And you may say it again—be- 
cause you need on-time figures 
about your business. You get 
them promptly from other de- 
partments, why not from your 
accounting department? 

“You don’t have to get along 
with delayed trial balances and 
statements, with the attendant loss 
of time and, often, money. You 
can use the Elliott-Fisher way— 
bookkeeping by machinery—so 
popular with thousands of con- 
cerns.” 

In an advertisement of the In- 
ternational Correspondence 
Schools the “boss” speaks to an 
applicant for a “job” in no un- 
certain terms. “Never mind how 
are,” he adjures, 
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PHILADEL 
Dynamo of the World War 


Philadelphia is the dynamo of the world war. 
It is not local pride nor the appeal of high-sound- 
ing phrases that justifies this title, but the prime 
warranty of facts. 





Russia and France are receiving our railway 
engines and equipment. Our munition plants gird 
civilization in the fray for liberty. Clothing and 
tools, farm implements, prepared foods, machinery, 
iron and steel construction—these are but a few 
of the array of products from are 5 
dynamo. 


The Federal Government recognizes Philadel- 
phia’s exceptional position. At League Island 
Navy Yard alone new work involving an expendi- 
ture of $18,000,000 is planned, and in the Philadel- 
phia district half a hundred shipways hum with 
the fast-maturing hopes of a new merchant fleet 
and a mightier navy that must nullify the sub- 
marine. 


In Europe’s industrial organization, manu- 
facturing centers have long been specialized. Lo- 
comotives hail from Creusot, arms from St. Etienne 
and Woolwich, textiles from Manchester, ships 
from Newcastle and Glasgow. Philadelphia is a 
Creusot, a St. Etienne, a Woolwich, a Manchester, 
a Newcastle and a Glasgow in one mighty: whole. 


The tide of her industrialism swells steadily. 
At its flood it offers advertisers a golden oppor- 
tunity, and one fully covered by the Ledger— 
Morning, Evening and Sunday. 


PUBLIC s&s LEDGER 
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TO COVER 
THE NEW YORK MARKET 


THE INNER CIRCLE (White) represents the average 
circulation of New York’s six morning newspapers, 
according to last Government statements—1,530,000. 


THE OUTER CIRCLE (Gray) represents the Total 
population of Greater New York, according to latest 
official estimate—5,600,000. 


Each segment of the INNER CIRCLE (White) repre- 
sents the proportion of the TOTAL CIRCULATION 
covered by the newspaper named therein. 


Each segment of the OUTER CIRCLE (Gray) repre- 
sents the proportion of the TOTAL POPULATION 
covered by the newspaper named therein. 
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EVERY MORNING the New Yorker has an 
absolutely free choice among six leading 
New York morning newspapers: 


The New York American The New York Herald 
The World The Sun 
The New York Times New York Tribune 


ON every street corner all six are sold; in 
every Hotel, in the Subway, on the Elevated. 
The buyer has but to name his choice. 


Yet, out of every four people that buy a 
New York newspaper any morning— 


One will select the New York American. 
Three divide among the other five papers. 


STAND AND WATCH the different types 
that select the New York American—remem- 
bering that collectively they make up more 
than one-quarter of all the readers of New 
York morning newspapers. 


EVEN more important, remember that they 
constitute the Business-doing representatives 
of more than one-quarter of the entire city of 
Greater New York. 


SIX DIFFERENT TYPES, primarily, choose 
the New York American: 
1—The Man who wants News 
2—The Man who seeks Interest 
3—The Man who asks for Constructive Ideas 
4—The Man who insists on Accuracy 


5—The Man who requires Character 
6—The Man who demands Public Service 


TAKEN ALTOGETHER these buyers of the 
New York American represent by far the 
most progressive quarter of all the news- 
paper buyers of New York. 


And don’t these six types of buyers represent 
the very quarter of New York City itself that 
would pay YOU best to do business with? 
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“what d’ye know?” And because 
that opening sets young men 
thinking it is proving a winner 
for the I. C 

The woman speaks: “Tom, why 
can’t we have an auto and a nice 
home like the Perkinses? You 
earn as good a salary as he, and 
I know I’m just as economical as 
she is.” No enlightenment is 
given as to the character of Tom’s 
reply. But in the body of the 
advertisement in question we are 
assured that it is really a matter 
of income management, and that 
the aforesaid I. M. may be aided 
and abetted by the use of Wool- 
son’s Economy Expense Book. 

“Those cushions are disgrace- 
ful!” exclaims friend wife in 
righteous indignation, anent the 
automobile seats. It’s a pleasure, 
though, to note she does not add 
that Gordon Seat Covers would 
eliminate the difficulty. The copy 
tells the story, however: 

“There’s a queer notion going 
abroad in the land—at least some 
people have one! They seem to 
think that because automobile 


cushions get dirty they can’t be 
kept clean. 

“Greatest mistake imaginable! 
The most disreputable set of cush- 
ions in the whole world could be 


hidden under fresh, 
smooth-fitting 
“GORDON SEAT COVERS” 
And this from the Christmas- 
time copy of the Miami Cycle & 
Manufacturing Company: 
“A bicycle—that’s what we'll get 
him for Christnfas!” 
Then, having sold the parents on 
the bicycle idea, the clever ad- 
writer proceeds to pull the strings 
for Miami-made wheels. 


NOT A WORD IN “QUOTES” 
COMPANY’S PRODUCTS 


The Multipost Company, of 
Rochester, N. Y., maker of a 
stamp-afhixing device, has hit up- 
on a happy office-boy character in 
their Jimmy Multipost. The top 
half of recent full-page copy in 
business publications is devoted to 
conventional advertising of the 
Multipost. The balance of the 
sheet is turned over to Jimmy. 
Here’s what he said: 

“T call that a dirty shame what 


bright, 


ABOUT 


INK 


happened over at the Perfection 
office yesterday. 

“IT was waitin’ fer a package 
w’en Old Man Winters fired Miss 
Warren an’ I seen it. You see, 
it wuz like this, the errand-boy 
told me. Last week they sispected 
sumbody in the office wuz takin’ 
postage stamps, they wuz buyin’ 
sO many more’n they wuz usin’, 
so they kept tabs on the stamps 
everybody had in her desk an’ 
the letters she wrote, an’ they 
found Miss Warren got ’bout 30 
more in the week than she wuz 
usin’ or had left. Old Winters 
said that wuz sure proof and so 
he got mad an’ bounced her right 
on the spot. 

“I felt sorry for her, seein’ her 
cry an’ go like that, ’cause she 
didn’t look like a crook an’ she 
could wiz that typewriter like 
litenin’. 

“I wuz there agen to-day an’ 
what d’yer no! You no that big 
guy that sits outside the railin’ 
over there an’ takes cards into the 
men an’ kinda cleans up after 
closin’ time? Well, he didn’t show 
up to-day an’ they can’t find him! 
And now they say it’s he what 
took them stamps rite along an’ 
sold ’em at the corner store! 

“T told their boy he orter tell his 
Boss it ain’t fair keepin’ stamps 
around loose that way, some in 
everybody’s desk so’s anybody 
could swipe ’em an’ let sumbody 
else get the blame. I told him 
that they orter keep ’em in one 
place an’ let one person put ’em on 
all the mail an’ be responsible, or 
they orter get one of them ma- 
chines where you lock ’em in an’ 
what sticks ’*em on automatic an’ 
counts ’em. Then they’d be no 
chanct to lose any or get sumbody 
like poor Miss Warren in wrong. 

“Wonder if he’s got the nerve to 
tell his Boss? I would.” 

Notice how Jimmy refrains 
from even mentioning the Multi- 
post, referring to it as “one of 
them machines where you lock 
’em in and what sticks ’em on au- 
tomatic and counts ’em.” Isn’t 
that a more natural way for an 
office boy to put it? After ail, nat- 
uralness in advertising usually re- 
sults in effectiveness—and that’s 
what we are all striving for. 
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Th American 
Magazine 


IS SOLD 
—to the people who can use it best, 
—by the men who can sell it best, 
—at the full subscription price. 
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HE people who can use it 
best are the people who 
want to get on—the rising, the 
ambitious, the successful, the 
intelligent. The men who can 
sell it best are our trained sales- 


men. They know themagazine, 
who ought to read it, why, and 
where they are. 


More and more The AMERICAN 
MaGaZINnE is being sold this way. 
We have been working on this organ- 
ization two years. It is now almost 
national. Its extension is a mere 
matter of geography. 
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OT only is controlled cir- 
culation being built up. 
Uncontrolled circulation is be- 
ing eliminated. The AMERICAN 
MacazineE can be clubbed at 
the full subscription price only. 


The control of circulation 
extends to the place where 
people are, as well as to the 
kind they are. 


Our method of selling works best 
where your method of selling works 
best— in the large cities where there 
are more people, more stores. and 
more pocketbooks—in the neighbor- 
hoods where the customers are most 
desirable—for your purposes as well 
as ours. 
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N this platform—controlled circu- 

lation—the full subscription price 
(or newsstand price), no premiums or 
outside inducements, salesmen under 
our own control who know their maga- 
zine and who sell it for what it is—we 
are selling more than 800,000 a month. 


The people are the kind you want. 
They are where you want them. 
The rate is still on low. 


But the number and quality are 
still going up. 


The 
nerican 
Magazine 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Lee W. Maxweu, Advertising Manager 
$81 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








“Strength of Britain” 


Movement 


Routs Brewing Interests 
Through Advertising 


Campaign to Establish War-Time Prohibition in England Cuts Beer 
Production From 36,000,000 to 10,000,000 Barrels 


ILITARY and naval officers 

the world over are watching 
the progress of the “Strength of 
Britain” movement in behalf of 
war-time prohibition in England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 
They know what the abolition of 
the use of intoxicating liquor is 
said to have done for Russia in 
the war, and are now wondering 
whether the British Government 
will follow a somewhat similar 
course. 

The campaign, which was inaug- 
urated last October and is still in 
force, has been followed by a re- 
duction in the output of beer from 
36,000,000 barrels to 10,000,000, 
thus releasing for food purposes 
vast quantities of grain. (The 
British Government has lately per- 
mitted a small increase in the 
amount, however.) 

The movement, which has en- 
gaged the attention of many of 
the best minds of the empire, owes 
its inception to Henry Randall, 
founder of the Business Men’s 
Prohibition Movement, who, at an 
important conference held early i in 
1916, told the story of a six weeks’ 
campaign carried on a few months 
before, in such a forceful way that 
two of the members present set 
the wheels in motion that resulted 
in the organization of a second 
frontal advertising attack on the 
liquor interests. ‘The preparation 
of the copy and the selection of 
mediums was in the hands of 
P. G. A. Smith, one of the hon- 
orary secretaries. 

There was no dearth of material 
upon which to base the appeals to 
the public. The drink bill of Great 
Britain last year was $1,200,000,000, 
although some 3,000,000 men were 
abroad fighting in the trenches. To 
manufacture the beer and spirit- 
uous liquors represented by this 
enormous expenditure required, it 


is said, the product of 35,000 acres 
of hops and over 900,000 acres of 
cereals, in addition to heavy im- 
ports. One of the first objects 
of the campaign was to call atten- 
tion to this waste of food ma- 
terial. Advertisements were writ- 
ten showing that while under war 
conditions the supply of food- 
stuffs available had gradually di- 
minished until the government was 
forced to cut the per capita con- 
sumption to a low point, the liquor 
traffic had used more than 4, 

000 tons of foodstuffs in the man- 
ufacture of alcoholic beverages. It 
was announced that the Parlia- 
mentary War Savings Committee 
had stated that the price of bread 
and meat could be lowered if the 
grain and other materials em- 
ployed were available for food. 


FIGURES IN ADVERTISEMENTS WERE 
A REVELATION 


The publication of these adver- 
tisements had the effect of arous- 
ing the British public to the cost 
of the manufacture of alcoholic 


beverages. One of the advertise- 
ments that helped to create this 
feeling recently appeared in the 
London dailies. It was headed 
“Monstrous Waste of Wheat and 
Sugar” and read in part as fol- 
lows: 


Enough grain to make 2,000 miILLIon 
QUARTERN LOAVES OF BREAD and enough 
SuGaR to supply the entire army usED 
DURING THE WAR in the manufacture of 
Alcohol! 

2,400,000 measurement TONS OF SHIP- 
PING—-or 96,000,000 cubic feet of shi 
ping space used by the Liquor Traffic 
in twelve months of War! Shipping 
space STILL BEING USED at the rate of 
1,800,000 measurement TONS PER YEAR! 
(800,000 tons net register). 

Is it sane to allow 1,800,000 measure- 
ment tons of shipping space per year to 
be used by the brewers and distillers 
when four out of every five .of our 
loaves of bread have to come from 
abroad, and there is such a grave short 
tonnage that great numbers of men 
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New York City’s 
Manufactured Products for 
ONE Year Exceed 
the $2,00.0,000,000 of the 


LIBERTY LOAN 


$2,030,000,000 EVERY 
YEAR produced by New 
York City’s Industries! 


This stupendous volume of money, 
which comes into New York each 
year for her products, creates the 
prosperous condition that makes 
this city the RICHEST FIELD in 
the World for the advertiser— 
Local or National. 


Almost TWICE as many of these 


prosperous New Yorkers read 


The New York 


Evening Journal 


as read any other evening news- 
paper. Circulation, 


829,299 


(A. B. C. heh Six Months’ 
Average— Daily Net Paid. 
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have now to be taken out of the army 
for the building of merchantmen to 
replace the 2,300,000 tons of shipping 
sunk by Germany? We _ have it on 
high authority that war-time prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic would release 
enough fitters to enable 800,000 tons 
of new shipping to be launched within 
six months! 

A second ground of attack on 
the liquor traffic was based upon 
the reported effect of alcoholic 
liquors upon the the efficiency of 
men in the army and navy. In 
one advertisement Lloyd George is 
quoted as saying: 

If we are to settle German militar- 
ism we must first of all settle with 
drink. We are fighting against Ger- 
many, Austria and drink, and as far 
as I can see, the greatest of these dead- 
ly foes is drink. ; 

Drink is doing us more damage in 
the war than all the German submarines 
put together. 


Another authority whose opin- 
ions carry weight with the Eng- 
lish people is Admiral Jellicoe, 
head of the British Navy. Pub- 
licity is given to the statement 
made by him that alcohol causes 
thirty per cent inefficiency in 
shooting; and another by the late 
Sir Victor Horsley, who declared 
that half the rum ration causes a 
loss of from forty to fifty per 
cent efficiency in rifle shooting. 

A full-page advertisement which 
appeared in the leading newspa- 
pers of Great Britain was headed: 
“Grave Appeal to the Cabinet by 
1,000 Representatives of the Brain- 
Power of the Nation.” 

The appeal, which was signed by 
a list of one thousand of the lead- 
ing men in the army and navy, by 
directors of munitions, by officials 
connected with the public service, 
heads of colleges and universities, 
medical officers of health and by 
authors, artists and musicians, 
summarized the arguments in be- 
half of prohibition. 

The advertising campaign has 
been running in nearly all the daily 
and weekly newspapers of Great 
Britain since last October. In ad- 
dition 100,000 copies of the 
Strength of Britain Handbook and 
200,000 copies of a book entitled 
“Defeat or Victory” have been dis- 
tributed. The enormous shrink- 
age in consumption, mentioned 
above, has alarmed the brewers, 


who are now spending large sums 
of money in defense of their busi- 
ness. Nothing more spectacular 
has been seen in the advertising 
world for years than the fight 
which is now on between the pro- 
hibition army and the serried 
ranks of the liquor men. It is dif- 
ficult to definitely predict the out- 
come, but at the present writing 
the odds seem to be in favor of 
the Strength of Britain cohorts. 





Max Holtz Dead 


Max Holtz, president of the Asso- 
ciated Blue .Book Publications, New 
York, died in a hospital at Yonkers, 
N. Y., on June 19th. He disappeared 
from his apartment in the Hotel Bilt- 
more on June 6th and more than a 
week later was found on a suburban 
road, a victim of amnesia. He had been 
in ill health for several months. 

Mr. Holtz joined the staff of the 
Dry Goods Economist in 1894, remain- 
ing with that publication until about 
a year and a half ago. At that time, 
together with Robert Wolfers and Bar- 
rett Andrews, he formed the Associated 
Blue Book Publications, which took over 
the ‘Automobile Blue Books,” ‘‘Auto- 
mobile Trade Directory” and Motor 
Life. 





Twelve Volumes of Liberty 
Loan Ads 


It is planned to gather together all 
the Liberty Loan advertising in twelve 
volumes, one for each of the Federal 
Reserve Districts. Members of the Na- 
tional Advertising Board and advertis- 
ing club presidents are asked to send 
three copies of each advertisement to 
the District chairman. One set will be 
presented to President Wilson, one to 
Secretary McAdoo, and one will be 
filed at headquarters of the A. A. C. 
of W. 

Similar action will be taken with the 
—_— in behalf of the Red Cross 
und. 





J. C. St. John Leaves “Live 


Stock World” 


J. C. St. John, for the past six years 
automobile editor and advertising man- 
ager of the Live Stock World, Chicago, 
has been appointed Western manager 
of the Agrimotor Magazine, a new pub- 
lication in Chicago devoted to the inter- 
ests of the tractor, truck and automo- 
bile industries. 





C. W. Townsley, formerly promotion 
manager of the New York Tribune, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the Vulcan Steel Products Company, 
New York. 
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prices of advertised goods? 
Are they going up or are they re- 
maining stationary? Are they, as 
some critics stoutly aver, running 
neck and neck with the rapid rise 
in the cost of general commodi- 
ties? Or are they, as many others 
claim, staying steadfast, despite 
the almost universal tendency of 
all other merchandise to advance? 

Printers’ INK has often an- 
swered these queries by saying 
that the prices of many well-ad- 
vertised products have not been ad- 
vanced to the consumer, and that 
the increase in those that have ad- 
vanced is very moderate and out 
of proportion to the rise in man- 
ufacturing costs. Evidence has 
frequently been submitted in sup- 
port of the claim. However, not 
satisfied that enough testimony has 
yet been recorded in proof of the 
point, Printers’ INK set out to get 
more first-hand information on the 
subject than heretofore has been 
given. 

A large number of well-known 
advertisers were asked to tell what 
increase, if any, there has been in 
the price of their product, to the 
consumer and to the dealer since 
September, 1914. Statements were 
received from 142 manufacturers. 
Their replies vary in so many dif- 
ferent ways that it is rather diffi- 
cult to put them in any set classi- 
fication. Some companies have 
products that have been advanced 
and other products that have not. 
In a few cases advances have been 
made in only certain localities 
or under special circumstances. In 
summary, however, it may be said 
that the returns show that the 
prices of eighty-nine well-known 
advertised articles have not been 
advanced to the consumer, and 


fifty-three have been advanced but 
not unreasonably. 

Here is a list of the articles that 
have not increased: 





Advertised Goods and Price 
Advances 


Ink Inquiry One Hundred and Forty-two Manufacturers 
Toward Unreasonable Advances 





HAT is the truth about the 








Coca-Cola, Dr. Lyon’s dental prepara- 
tions, Pears’ Soap, Eastman Kodaks, 
Bon Ami, President suspenders, Shaker 
Salt, Model Brassieres, Mennen’s tal- 
cum powder, Crackerjack, Kazoo sus- 
pender waists, Daggett & Ramsdell 
goods, Morton Salt, West Electric Hair 
Curler, 2 in 1 shoe polish, Listerated 
gum, Baby Cariole, Odo-Ro-No, Air 
Float Talc, Life Saver Mints, Smith 
Bros. cough drops, American safety 
razor, Gem safety razor, Jap Rose 
toilet soap, Burnett’s flavoring  ex- 
tracts, Old Dutch Cleanser, Cox’s Gela- 
tine, Liquid Veneer, Pyrex Glass Cook- 
ing Ware, Nujol, Cuticura soap, Walter 
Baker’s chocolate and cocoa, Barring- 
ton Hall coffee, Remington typewriter, 
C. baking powder, Edison phono- 


graphs, O’Cedar Oil, Newskin, Conklin 
fountain pen, Nestlé’s food, Victor 


Talking Machines, Electro-Silicon, Wrig- 
ley’s chewing gum, some of Colgate’s 
goods, Challenge Cleanable Collars, 
“Mum,” Shinola, Luden’s Cough 
Drops, Absorbine, Jr., Junket flavoring 
extracts, Boston Garters, Pompeian 
Creams, Royal’ typewriter, Blue-Jay 
Corn Plaster, “3-In-One” Oil, Carbona, 
American Chicle Company gums, Style- 
plus clothes, Resinol toilet goods, Car- 
bola, Sloan’s Liniment, Comptometer, 
Allen’s Foot-Ease, Moore’s Push Pins, 
Woodbury Facial Soap, most of Ivory 
Garter line, Hinds Creams, Daisy Fly 
Killer, Hoosier kitchen cabinets (except 
where freight classifications have been 
changed), O’Sullivan’s Heels (except in 
some cases dealers and jobbers have ad- 
vanced), Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, 
Palmolive soap, Waxit (some numbers 
only have advanced), Gillette razors, 
Underwood typewriters, B. V. D. un- 
derwear, Hire’s Root Beer, Jello, Auto 
Strop razors, Calox, Whitman’s Sam- 
pler Candies, Columbia Graphophone, 
Dromedary Cocoanut, Ryzon _ baking 
powder, Krementz collar buttons, 
“Belle Mead Sweets” (except on_one 
or two numbers), Hump Hair Pins, 
Pabst Extract, Willson Gondie. 


Now follow direct statements 
from a number of manufacturers 
that are even more convincing 
than this impressive list. 

The first letter quoted is from 
Don Francisco, advertising man- 
ager of the California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange. It is put first not 
because it tells of any remarkable 
maintenance of prices despite ad- 
verse conditions, but because what 
advertising has accomplished for 
this organization is one of the very 
best demonstrations of advertising 
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65,567 lines of automobile 
and accessory advertising 
have been used by manufac- 
turers to make sales in the 
Leslie’s market of 420,000 sub- 
stantial families during the first 
six months of 1917. 


Leslie’s has the largest—three times 
the largest—$5-a-year circulation of any 


periodical. 


Leslie's 


Mlustrated Weekly Newspaper 
Matra 




















Motoring at William's Canon, Colo,— From Leslie's 
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Contemplate 
-- building -- 


-» -homes::- 


HOME builders usually can appreciate an advertising appeal. 

Their minds are receptive and their pocketbocks responsive. 
A publication that can point to an already large and rapidly in- 
creasing coterie of prospective home builders on its subscription list 
is certainly a publication for the wide-awake advertiser to cultivate. 








Eighteen and eight-tenths per cent 
of EXTENSION MAGAZINE’S 
subscribers are contemplating build- 
ing homes—our recent impartial anal- 
ysis of our circulation list conclusively 
proves this, © 

Not only is this large collection of 
prospective home builders right now 
considering every detail with regard to 
their new homes—bricks, woodwork 
and doors, paints, varnishes and dec- 
orative tints, lighting fixtures, bath- 


Extension Mecazing 


toom fixtures and furniture, stoves, 
rugs and carpets—but each individual 
home builder is also giving serious 
thought to all the other necessaries 
that go to make the home complete, 
even to the lawns and shrubbery. 
People who can afford to undertake 
such an investment certainly are of a 
buying calibre that makes them un- 
questionably attractive prospects for 
advertisers of other products also, to 
consider. . 


** More than 200,000 subscribers, the cream of America’s 
17,022,879 Roman Catholics”’ 


GENERAL CHICAGO 
OFFICES: 223 W. Jackson Boulevard, ‘Yj TINoIS 


EASTERN ADVERTISING OFFICE 
Flatiron Building - - New York City 


MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU 
OF CIRCULATIONS 
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conomics. Here is the letter: 

“Because of the unusual charac- 
er of the business of the Califor- 
ia Fruit Growers Exchange, I am 
inable to answer your letter, in 
vhich you ask us what increase, if 
ny, there has been in the price 
f our products since September, 
914. 

“The sale of our products and 
he prices which we receive are 
roverned almost entirely by the 
aw of supply and demand. The 
‘ountry is literally one big auc- 
ion market for us, in which each 
‘ity is bidding for our fruit. One 
f our jobs is so to distribute our 
‘rop as to time and place that the 
vid in all cities will be about uni- 
‘orm. In advertising, our faith is 
laced in the idea that if we can 
nerease demand, the price offered 
for our fruit will automatically in- 
‘rease. The facet that it costs 
nore this year to produce oranges 
than it did last year is of no ac- 
‘ount to the purchaser at the other 
end of the line. A shortage of 
supplies or an unusual demand for 
our fruits on account of weather 
conditions or scarcity of competi- 
tive products are the chief factors 
which can be relied upon to in- 
crease our returns. 

“As a matter of fact, our prices 
are slightly higher both tg the con- 
sumer and retailer this year than 
they were last, and this is due en- 
tirely to buying conditions. 

“One can easily figure out that 
in an industry such as ours, where 
we rely upon advertising to keep 
us ahead of an overproduction, 
if our goods were not adver- 
tised consumer demand would be 
less, supplies would accumulate 
and financial losses would result 
to our growers. This would be 
reflected in a cutting down of 
acreage devoted to citrus fruits— 
which, in the end, would mean 
smaller supplies of oranges and 
perhaps higher prices for those on 
the market. 

“Although 


in discussing our 
campaign one must proceed, to an 
exceptional degree, along intangi- 
ble lines, it can logically be rea- 
soned—as I have attempted to sug- 


gest above—that trade-marking 
and advertising oranges and lem- 
ons keeps demand up to a point 


where more fruit can be given the 
public at a minimum price.” 

The wonderful things that ad- 
vertising has done for the orange 
and lemon-growers of California 
are too well known to require fur- 
ther elaboration at this time. The 
experience of the Exchange shows 
that the old law of supply and de- 
mand, when not backed up by ad- 
vertising, will not always, especial- 
ly under modern conditions, oper- 
ate to the best advantage of eith- 
er the consumer or the producer. 

It requires the progressive type 
of marketing, of which advertis- 
ing is a part, to equalize and 
standardize distribution. Under 
old conditions heavy production 
may nearly ruin the producer and 
at the same time not insure a fair 
price to the average consumer. 
This state of affairs has long pre- 
vailed in the selling of certain 
farm crops. Some markets are 
glutted away beyond their poten- 
tial consuming capacity. Other 
markets are undersupplied, with 
the result that prices soar beyond 
the buying capacity of many peo- 
ple who would like to have the 
goods. The California Fruit 
Growers Association has shown, in 
a large measure, how advertising 
can overcome these unscientific 
marketing conditions and thus in 
the long run benefit both the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. 


LARGE VOLUME OF BUSINESS KEEPS 
PRICE DOWN 


The following letter from Smith 
Brothers, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
puts up a fine case for advertising : 

“Some of our raw materials ad- 
vanced in price 300 per cent; oth- 
ers 20 per cent, 30 per cent and 40 
per cent, and taking an average of 
them all, they have increased about 
86 per cent in the last year and a 
half; so taking those facts into 
consideration, we raised our price 
five cents per box, but the price to 
the consumer is just the same to- 
day as it was years ago. The 
packages contain the same amount 
of goods. 

“Up to September, 1914, we had 
never advertised to amount to any- 
thing, except a few bulletin boards 
and the use of blotters, but on that 
date we started national magazine 
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advertising, and we have increased 
our appropriation each year until 
at the present time it is well over 
$100,000 per year. 

“Now the question naturally 
arises, how can we spend this 
much money without taking the 
material out of our package, or 
using inferior material, or increas- 
ing the price, but we can assure 
the public to-day that the material 
that is going in Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops is just the same as 
it was years ago; nothing but pure 
cane sugar, a small amount of 
charcoal and flavoring oil, but we 
have been able to spend this addi- 
tional money owing to the in- 
creased amount of business that 
we have received, and with this 
large volume of business it has 
made it possible for us to cut 
down the cost of our manufactur- 
ing a great deal.” 

Much the same sort of testi- 
mony is offered by E. J. Noble, 
president of the Mint Products 
Company, of New York. He 
says: 

“There has been no advance in 
the price of Life Savers either to 
the consumer or retailer since Sep- 
tember, 1914. 

“Of course, the cost of raw ma- 
terials has increased anywhere 
from 25 per cent to 300 per cent on 
the ingredients which we _ use, 
which would, had it not been for 
our advertising, have necessitated 
either raising our prices or going 
out of business. While our profit 
per carton is now exceedingly 
small, nevertheless, the increase of 
volume due in a large measure to 
advertising has more than offset 
this discrepancy. 

“We are firmly of the opinion 
that advertising reduces rather 
than increases the prices of trade- 
marked articles when consistently 
applied.” 

Similar evidence is contributed 
by Floyd Y. Keeler, business 
manager of I. W. Lyon & Sons, 
Inc., makers of Dr. Lyon’s dental 
preparations. He writes: 

“We increased our price in Jan- 
uary, 1915, to cover partially the 
stamp tax, but when the stamp tax 
was repealed in the first part of 
1916, we lowered our price to the 
original level, although our manu- 


INK 


facturing costs have increased 
very much, 

“We depend on volume of sales 
—rather than high price—for our 


profit. The volume of sales is of 


course due entirely to our adver- 
tising, as we have no‘ salesmen.” 


CAN MAINTAIN PRICES BECAUSE OF 
ADVERTISING 


Here is another letter in the 
same tenor from the Odo-Ro-No 
Company, of Cincinnati: 

“There has been no increase in 
the price of Odo-Ro-No to either 
the consumer, retailer or jobber 
since September, 1914. 

“In fact the consumer to-day 
gets a better value in the 50-cent 
size, as this size was increased 25 
per cent early in 1916. The re- 
tailer, too, is able to buy Odo-Ro- 
No more advantageously to-day 
than in 1914. 

“This in spite of the fact that 
practically every item entering 
into the manufacture of Odo-Ro- 
No has increased in price—some 
items more than 100 per cent. 

“Advertising is directly respon- 
sible for our ability to maintain 
unchanged our standard price to 
the consumer. Advertising has 
increased our sales volume to the 
point where the savings effected by 
reduction of overhead and by im- 
proved production methods (made 
possible through volume) have 
fully offset the increase of raw 
material prices.” 

In reading this letter from P. 
E. Page, of the Talecum Puff Com- 
pany, remember that the consist- 
ent advertising policy of this con- 
cern makes possible the large 
sales of which he speaks: 

“There has been no advance in 
the price of our Air-Float Tale to 
the consumer. There was a slight 
advance of fifty cents per gross, or 
one-third cent per package, to the 
retailer. 

“We have been able to overcome 
the great advance in raw mate- 
rials by doing a larger volume of 
business. 

“In September, 1914, we were 
marketing 3,000,000 packages, and 
now we are selling talcum powder 
at the rate of 10,000,000 packages a 
year, and on account of this 

(Continued on page 49) 
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**Stimulate Buslese”’ 


says PRESIDENT WILS( 
In a letter to the Merchants and 
cute calle commie Preside nt Wilbon ay eee eel cae a ri 
instrumentality neglected which has pitino in stimulating busi- 


7 me anger 5 rocesses. a Se a 
slowing up of business, but is a time when e sensible process of stimu- 
Seton teaull bo wend.” _ 


The business forces of the country that rallied 


so successfully to the call of the Liberty Loan will follow the 
President’s suggestion to stimulate business during these war 
times through instrumentalities tried and proven safe. The 
greatest single instrumentality in the furthering of a greater 
business is the intelligent use of advertising. 


In Baltimore the biggest single selling force 


to reach the majority of the homes of this busy metropolis is 
THE BALTIMORE NEWS. This paper is the leading single 
factor in the development of trade in the Baltimore territory — 
used most in advertising campaigns by local dealers, and is the 
principal factor in successful national campaigns; clean, vig- 
orous, independent in its news and editorial policies. Just the 
type of newspaper that brings biggest returns per dollar invested. 


If you desire to stimulate trade in Baltimore 
during war times, by all means insist that THE BALTIMORE 
NEWS lead your schedule. More particulars of this great news- 
paper and the field it covers for the asking 


For Better Business in Baltimore Concentrate In 


The Baltimore News 


Net Daily Circulation May, 1917, 91,734 
GAIN over same period 1916, 19,793 
DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ 


Eastern Representative esters ‘ 
Tribune Building First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 


New York 
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HESCSCCCCSCCOOCSSSESESSSSSSoas 


Four New Theatres 
in New York City 
this Fall 


\ i O more theatres are being con- 
structed by the Shuberts—one 


on 44th and another on 45th Street, 
both of which will be opened about 
September 15th. There will then be 
eight first class theatres on 44th Street 
and six on 45th. 


Before October first, the Jack Norworth 
Theatre, on 48th Street, will be ready 
for occupancy, and about the same 
time The Stuyvesant, almost opposite, 
will be finished. The addition of 
these two playhouses gives 48th Street 
six first class theatres. 


All these new houses will distribute 
Strauss Theatre Programs because the 
service is dependable—because theatre 
patrons, theatrical managers and adver- 
tisers have confidence in 


Strauss Theatre Programs 
Magazine Medium 
for Greater New York 


N. B.—Frank V. Strauss & Co. publish the 
programs for all the principal theatres 
in New York. 
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phenomenal increase we are able 
to absorb in a large part the extra 
cost of raw materials and the ad- 
ditional cost of doing business.” 

The Embossing Company, of 
Albany, New York, advances much 
the same reason in explanation of 
why its advertised product has not 
advanced. It makes “the baby 
cariole,” and is one of the largest 
manufacturers of toy blocks, dom- 
inoes and checkers in the world. 

There are a few well-advertised 
products that have declined since 
1914. Among them are Pears’ 
soap. In commenting on this, Wil- 
liam McKinney, president of Wal- 
ter Janvier, United States agent 
for this product, said: 

“There has been no increase in 
the price of Pears’ Soap to the 
consumer since September, 1914. 
On the contrary, in many terri- 
tories the price has been slightly 
reduced, and to both wholesaler 
and retailer our price is lower to- 
day than ever before.” ; 

L. B. Jones, advertising mana- 
ger of the Eastman company, says 
that the prices of some Kodak 
models have decreased. There has 
been no advance in any of the 
widely advertised products of this 
concern. 

Bon Ami also should be included 
among those well-known products 
that have shown a decline. In ex- 
plaining why, R. S. Childs, gen- 
eral manager of the company, 
said: 

“In the United States we have 
not raised prices and do not ex- 
pect to do so. On the contrary, 
we have made a slight reduction in 
prices since September, 1914, in 
prepaying freight without condi- 
tions. Formerly our prepayment 
of freight was conditional upon 
payment of the bill within thirty 
days.” 

In telling Printers’ INK that 
the price of President suspenders 
has not advanced either to the 
consumer or the dealer, H. W. 
Dunphee, of the company that 
makes this article, also advances 
an interesting argument in favor 
of price maintenance. He says: 

“T recently wrote to the secre- 
tary of the American Fair Trade 
League, calling his attention to the 
fact that while many unbranded 
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and unadvertised articles had been 
advanced in price, I thought he 
would find by investigating that 
many advertised and branded ar- 
ticles had not advanced, and 
those that had been pushed up the 
list did not carry as high a per- 
centage of increase as had been 


the case with the unknown 
brands. 
“This, I think, refutes very 


strongly the contention on the 
part of the opponents of the Price 
Maintenance Bill that manufac- 
turers of trade-marked articles if 
permitted to establish their price 
would charge exorbitant profits, 
and also denies the statement 
made by members of Congress 
that advertising is one of the 
causes of high cost of living.” 


“CONSUMER THE LAST TO PAY MORE” 


Many letters that have been re- 
ceived emphasize the fact that the 
advertising manufacturer will put 
up with much loss and a great deal 
of inconvenience before asking 
the consumer to pay more for his 
goods. Here is a particularly good 
one from the Common Sense 
Gum Company, advertiser of Lis- 
terated chewing gums. After stat- 
ing that there has been no advance 
in prices, W. B. Nesbitt, secretary 
of the company, said: 

“There can be little doubt that 
the average manufacturer of ad- 
vertised goods clings to his estab- 
lished price right up to the point 
of actual loss—and he will even 
bear a considerable loss if there is 
ground for believing that the near 
future holds the possibility of cost 
reductions in material and labor 
or the withdrawal of a special tax. 

“In a business such as ours the 
consumer would be the last one 
asked to, pay more, and we believe 
that this phase of advertising can- 
not be too strongly presented to 
legislative bodies, as it demon- 
strates one form of the protec- 
tion which advertising gives the 
ultimate consumer.” 

This one is from R. R. Moore, 
vice-president of the Diamond 
Crystal Salt Co., advertiser of 
Shaker Salt: 

“While our costs have advanced 
so that our gross profits have been 
materially reduced within the last 
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year, we have preferred to run 
along with practically no profit for 
a time until normal conditions are 
restored rather than to disturb the 
trade by increased prices, if it is 
possible to avoid it, believing that 
in the end the trade will appreciate 
such treatment.” 

The Harris Suspender Com- 
pany, of New York City, writes in 
much the same key. Here is a 
paragraph from the letter: 

“We have advertised Kazoo 
Suspender Waists to the consumer 
for several years, stipulating the 
price, and have been holding off 
making a change, believing that 
we may be able to tide it over un- 
til prices become normal again— 
at the same time sacrificing our 
profits on this article.” 

The Model Brassiere Company, 
New York City, states that of the 
over 200 numbers which it manu- 
factures only three have been ad- 
vanced. Advertising is the reason 
given, 

ADVANCES PRICES OF BULK GOODS 

TO CONSUMER 

To the investigation made by 
PrinTERS’ INK a number of adver- 
tisers contributed evidence show- 
ing how bulk goods have advanced 
where advertised goods have not 
increased at all. Here is a letter 
in this strain from H. H. Doggett, 
advertising manager of Rueck- 
heim Bros. & Eckstein, advertisers 
of Crackerjack and Angelus 
marshmallows: 

“Up to the present time our 
trade-marked specialties have not 
been advanced in any way to the 
consumer. We do not contemplate 
advancing the price to the con- 
sumer at this time and there is 
little likelihood that we shall do so 
in the future. We have, however, 
advanced prices on all bulk goods 
such as candy sold in pails and 
by the pound, where the consumer 
has had to pay his proportion of 
the advance.” 

The F, F. Dalley Company, of 
New York, Inc., manufacturer of 
“2 in 1” shoe polish, says that it 
has been obliged to make a slight 
advance to the jobber, but that the 
consumer still pays ten cents for 
its product. It states, however, 
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goods in this field has been consid- 
erable. 

W. A. McDermid, 
ager of the Gerhard Mennen 
Chemical Company, states that 
while the wholesale price of Men- 
nen’s Talcum Powder has varied 
a cent or two a dozen, there has 
been no increase to the consumer. 
He says that the wholesale price 
of this company’s brand of shav- 
ing cream has advanced somewhat, 
but that there has been no sub- 
stantial change to the consumer. 
He says: 

“Anyone who is familiar, how- 
ever, with the increases in un- 
branded merchandise in this field 
will appreciate that as compared 
to these our increases are negligi- 
ble. For example, the shaving 
cream made by a large syndicate 
of retail druggists, which was sell- 
ing at prices a little higher than 
ours in September, 1914, was 


sales man- 


raised in price to their members 
within two months after the decla- 
ration of war in Europe, and their 
circular to the trade stated that it 
would be necessary for them to 


advance their price to the con- 
sumer owing to increased material 
costs. 

“This is the history of most un- 
branded lines competing against 
the standard advertised brands.” 

More information of the same 
kind is furnished by T. O. As- 
bury, sales manager of the South- 
ern Cotton Oil Trading Company. 
While this firm’s package goods 
have been increased, the bulk 
goods have gone up a great deal 
more. 

This letter from-J. S. Bonbright, 
sales manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania Lawn Mower Works, Phil- 
adelphia, is rather illuminating. 
While it tells of an advance in 
price, it incidentally records a 
splendid argument for advertis- 
ing: 

“The price of Pennsylvania 
Quality Mowers remained un- 
changed until March, 1916, when 
we were obliged by greatly in- 
creased cost of production to in- 
crease the price ten per cent -to 
both the consumer and retailer. 
Since then constantly increasing 
prices of all our materials, as well 


that the advance on non-advertisedas labor, have forced our price up 





dt WE HAVE NO PATIENCE 
WITH MEDIOCRITY IN OUR 
BUSINESS 


rues] T takes twenty-two dis- 
tinct motions to make 
a Royal Electrotype. 
Each operation is com- 
pleted by an expert who 
is proud of his dexterity 
as a specialist and 
happy at being rated a workman of Royal 
caliber. Comparatively few workmen in 
the electrotyping industry are good enough 
to pass our entrance examinations — the 
requirements are too strict. So we have 
built up an organization on the selective 
basis and as a result we find that we in 
turn have been selected as National Elec- 
trotypers to the Elect. The best way to 
get a clear idea of the importance of our 
work— particularly the reproduction of 
three and four color half-tones—is to read 
our two booklets— “‘Electrotype Making”’ 
and ‘“‘How to Know Values in Electro- 
types.”” These booklets are sent gratis. 


ROYAL ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
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Knowing about Printing Paper 


Only recently has there been anything about printing paper 
that you could know—unless you were an expert. Because until 
recently, there were no standards for printing papers. 

Until we had standardized our printing papers the issuing of 
such a book as our 1917 Suggestion Book would have been a 
futile enterprise. 

With this book you can select the kind of paper your printing 
job requires. You can turn through its pages, see ‘the different 
kinds of cuts printed on the different kinds of stocks and say, 
“This is what I want.” 

And the paper you select is the kind you will get — not just 
something like it, but an identical product. 

If you buy or sell printing you want our Suggestion Book. As 
a consequence of the demand for this book being greater than 
the supply, we have to be careful that each copy goes to the kind 
of man for whom it was intended. 

Every copy that goes to the merely curious inquirer is diverted 
from the hands of some printer, sales manager, or advertising 
executive who would really find serious use for the book. 

Accordingly we ask that requests for this book be made on a 
business letterhead and signed by an executive. 


Printing 


S. D. WARREN & c0., 163 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Constant Excellence of Product— the Highest Type of Competition 
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to about thirty-three and one-third 
per cent beyond our former price, 
to both retailer and user. 

“This advance is much less than 
the percentage of increased cost to 
the manufacturer, which ranges, 
for various materials and labor, 
from 60 to 300 per cent. Now, 
while the above advances have 
been taking place in our trade- 
mark lines, much greater advances 
have occurred in the regular com- 
mercial product. The department 
stores have not been able to 
get any of the mowers which they 
formerly sold at from $1.98 to 
$2.50. The prices appearing this 
year have ranged from $2.98 to 
$5.00, making an average of fully 
100 per cent to the consumer on 
the cheapest article and on the in- 
termediate grades averaging fully 
sixty per cent.” 

Quite a few manufacturers, 


after telling Printers’ INK that 
their own advertised product has 
not advanced, volunteer the infor- 
mation that theirs is not an ex- 
ceptional case. 


Daggett & Rams- 
dell is one of several in this class. 

The Coca-Cola Co., the product 
of which still sells for five cents a 
glass, ‘feels so strongly on this 
question that it is now using 
full-page advertisements in nation- 
al publications, emphasizing the 
thought that advertisers have to 
maintain the quality of their prod- 
ucts and, in so far as they can, 
the prices. 

In stating that the price of their 
product has not been increased, 
several manufacturers take advan- 
tage of the occasion to affirm their 
faith in advertising. In this class 
is the West Electric Hair Curler 
Company, of Philadelphia. It 
says: 

“We have been steady national 
advertisers since we have started 
in business, and it is our intention 
to continue our advertising cam- 
paign right on through the war 
and, in fact, as long as we stay in 
business, as we know our success 
is not only due to the merit of our 
goods, but to the advertising we 
have done.” 

Now here is a letter from the 
Morton Salt Company, which 
shows very clearly how conditions, 
that are entirely beyond the man- 
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ufacturer’s power to control, force 
prices upward. It explains why 
manufacturers in several lines 
have been compelled to make ad- 
vances, despite their preference to 
hold the old prices. The letter 
reads: 

“There has been no advance in 
the price of our advertised brand 
Morton’s Salt to the consumer 
since September, 1914, but there 
have been two small increases to 
the dealer. However, there have 
been radical advances in the va- 
rious bulk grades of salt, table 
salt in cotton bags, both standard 
grade private brands and our pa- 
per-lined packet of the high-grade 
bag salt, Seal Brand. 


HELPLESS TO PREVENT RISING COST 
OF COAL 


“Advances in price of salt have 
been made necessary first by rea- 
son of the increased cost of coal, 
of which we use around a quarter 
of a million tons annually, so fig- 
uring on a year beginning last fall, 
the probability is that our coal bill 
will be over a million dollars more 
than the previous year. Cotton 
bags and carton and case material 
have also advanced decidedly. In 
proportion to advances on the 
other grades the increased price 
for the advertised brand is far less 
and the trade continues to receive 
a very satisfactory margin.” 

Surely a salt-packer cannot con- 
trol coal prices, and yet apparent- 
ly the price of salt, to a certain 
extent, depends on the price of 
coal. Of course the large salt- 
packer can. possibly get better 
prices on coal than the smaller op- 
erator, but nevertheless both 
would have to stand their propor- 
tion of an increase. Notwithstand- 
ing this the Morton people have 
not disturbed the retail price of 
their advertised brand. 

The Florence Manufacturing 
Company emphasizes this point. 
William Cordes, the treasurer, 
says: 

“We do not see how it is pos- 
sible for any manufacturer at the 
present time to get along without 
making any increases in the prices 
of his commodities, be they na- 
tionally advertised goods or other- 
wise. The selling price to the 
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consumer for our specialty, Pro- 
phylactic tooth brushes, has always 
been thirty-five cents, but we be- 
lieve that at least seventy-five per 
cent of. our output has been re- 
tailed for twenty-five cents. In 
the fall of 1916 we were obliged 
to advance our prices to the job- 
ber on Prophylactic tooth brushes 
sixteen per cent, and we believe ar 
the present time the goods are re- 
tailing for thirty-five cents and in 
many cases at a higher price, so 
that the consumer is undoubtedly 
paying more for Prophylactic 
tooth brushes to-day than he did 
in 1914, 

“T do not believe that there have 
been any unreasonable increases in 
the prices of advertised articles, 
and we can truthfully say as far 
as the Prophylactic tooth brush is 
concerned that the increase has 
been very small. For instance, we 
are paying for our handles alone 
100 per cent more than we paid in 
1914; bristle has advanced 100 
per cent, and is very hard to 
procure. 

Most of the fifty-three advertisers 
whose prices have been advanced, 
submitted abundant evidence to 
Printers’ INK proving that the ad- 
vance on their goods is very rea- 
sonable and, in fact, disproportion- 
ately small as compared with the 
tremendous increase in manufac- 
turing costs. The De Laval Sep- 
arator Company is a case in point. 
Here 1s a letter from Ralph Stod- 
dard, secretary of the company: 

“We have not raised our prices 
since September, 1914, until just 
now, June Ist. We have been com- 
pelled to advance the prices of 
our smaller or dairy-size machines 
about ten per cent, both to the user 
and the dealer. 

“We have stood an advance of 
approximately twenty-five per cent 
in our costs within the time in 
question and have tried very hard 
to refrain from advancing our es- 
tablished prices both to the user 
and the dealer because of our 
strict adherence to the principle of 
a standard maintained price, but 
we have simply had now to make 
some advance. We have more- 
over held to our established price 
notwithstanding the demand for 
our machines has considerably ex- 
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ceeded our ability to meet it for 
more than a year past. 

“We have made no changes yet 
in the prices of our larger-size 
separators and clarifiers, and still 
hope not to be compelled to do so.” 

Thus might this symposium be 
strung along almost indefinitely. 
3ut’ surely enough information 
has been given to prove the point 


of Printers’ INxk’s contention that 


many widely advertised articles 
have not been advanced to the con- 
sumer and that the increase in 
those that have advanced is most 
certainly not unreasonable. 


Shoe Dealer’s Patriotic Plan 


Page advertisements in Chicago news- 
papers were used recently by the local 
Walk-Over shoe store, announcing a 
plan of refunding the total purchase 
price on oxfords to men subject to call 
of military service. ‘‘To every man 
who registered on June 5th,” says the 
advertisement, ‘‘and is called for serv- 
ice on or before the 15th of September, 
1917, we will refund the price of any 
pair of oxfords which he buys from us 
up to that date. All that will be neces- 
sary is to return the oxfords to us (no 
matter how worn they may be) together 
with the original sales ticket, your reg- 
istration card and your draft notifica- 
tion. Wear oxfords all summer with- 
out costing you a cent.’ 

A similar plan to refund the price of 
suits purchased of them is announced 
in large advertising space by Schmitz 
and Shroder, St. Louis. 


Herbert W. Smith Appointed 
Instructor in Advertising 


Herbert W. Smith has been appointed 
instructor in advertising in the School 
of Journalism of the University of Mis- 
souri. For two years he has had charge 
of the courses in advertising design 
and illustration. In this position he is 
succeeded by Marion T. Rose, of this 
year’s senior class of the university. 


New House-Organ of Colum- 
bia Graphophone 


The Columbia Graphophone Company, 
New York, has a new monthly house- 
organ for its salesmen, called “The 
Peptimist.” The material used in the 
publication is largely of an inspirational 
nature. 


D. j. 


Kennedy Makes a 
Change 


Kennedy, formerly advertis- 
Tire & 
has been appointed to a 


D.. 3, 2 
ing manager of the Swinehart 
Rubber Co., 
similar position with the Mason Tire 
& Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio. 
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IN CHICAGO 
THE EVENING AMERICAN 


printed 2,076,235 lines of dis- 
play advertising during the 
first five months of 1917—an 
increase of 90,990 lines over 
the same period last year. 


The general advertisers 
who contributed 63,325 lines 
of this increase exhibited an 
insight into Chicago’s eve- 
ning newspaper field that 
may be followed with profit 
by ALL general advertisers. 


EASTERN OFFICE: CENTRAL OFFICE: PACIFIC COAST OFFICE: 


2 Columbus Circle, 406 Hearst Bldg., Call Bldg., 
New York City hicago San Francisco 


























Publishers Protest Against Special 
Tax 


American Newspaper Publishers’ Association Submits Resolution to Con- 
gress—Also Adopts Resolution Favoring Unlocking of Conserved 
Water Powers for Paper Manufacturing Purposes 


HE seriousness of the pro- 

posed Congressional legisla- 
tion affecting publishing interests 
was the immediate reason for 
holding an extraordinary meeting 
of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association in Washing- 
ton last Thursday. It was the 
first time that a general meeting 
of the organization has been con- 
vened outside of New York City. 
Every section of the country was 
represented. 

The purpose of the session was 
to consider the proposed 5 per 
cent tax on advertising, the pro- 
posed advance in the second-class 
postage rate, and the paper situa- 
tion. As a result of their delib- 
erations a resolution was adopted 
entering the association’s protest 
against the levying of what were 
held to be discriminatory taxes 
upon the newspaper industry. A 
second resolution favored the 
opening to commercial use of va- 
rious water powers now held i 
reserve as the result of the con- 
servation of national resources in 
order to stimulate the manufac- 
ture of print paper. A resolution 
urging the Government to regu- 
late the production and distribu- 
tion of paper and fix prices dur- 
ing the period of the war was 
warmly debated and was finally 
referred to the paper committee 
pending a referendum vote on the 
matter by the entire membership. 

The first resolution adopted and 
subsequently presented to the 
Senate Finance Committee was 
as follows: 


The American 
ers Association, 


Newspaper Publish- 
in meeting June 21, 
earnestly and emphatically protest 
against a special discriminating war 
tax in any form levied upon the news- 
paper business. 

That business is not a war indus- 
try. It is at this time bearing a very 
onerous and special burden of expense 
due entirely to the war, and it is mak- 
ing no profits, directly or indirectly, 
out of war. 


On the contrary, the: Government it- 
self is relying upon the newspapers, as 
shown in the organization of publicity 
in connection with the recent National 
Registration law, the Liberty Loan, and 
the Red Cross Fund, for that cordial 
and unreserved co-operation without 
which the issue of the war Joan and 
the national military registration could 
not have been successfully achieved. 

Such co-operation with the Govern- 
ment the newspapers render always 
cheerfully and promptly and at their 
own expense, and they expect and de- 
sire in addition to bear their just share 
of taxation. 

The newspapers recognize the need 
of special war taxes, and they will pay 
any rate of taxes that Congress finds it 
necessary to impose upon all other 
legitimate and necessary businesses. 

As for the postal rates, they have 
been based for generations upon a pub- 
lic policy that the diffusion of knowl- 
edge and information in newspapers 
and periodicals was necessary to the 
unity and the welfare of the nation, 
and therefore ought to be encouraged 
by moderate postage rates. If this 
policy is now, after more than half a 
century, to be reversed, it should be 
done only after full consideration and 
investigation; it should be done only 
in the public interest and not in the 
guise of a war tax upon a_ business 
which is neither a war profiteer, a lux- 
ury, or one properly subject to puni- 
tive taxation. 


Western Union Seeks Em- 


ployees by Booklet 


The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany has issued a booklet, of 24 pages 
and cover, entitled, ‘Western Union 
Service as a Career.’””’ As the name 
indicates, the booklet is designed to set 
forth the advantages offered by the 
company to young men and women 
seeking employment. Half-tone illustra- 
tions show various departments of the 
business at work and the text describes 
the working quarters, rest rooms, educa- 
tional advantages, etc. The hours of 
employment are definitely stated, as 
well as vacation privileges, pensions and 
disability and death benefits. 

The company’s aim is to attract boys 
and girls by the permanent nature’ of 
the employment it has to offer. 


Ramsey, who has been di- 
recting the sales organization work of 


John H. 


the International Magazine Company, 
has been appointed circulation manager 
of the Cosmopolitan, in addition to his 
other duties. He succeeds Carl Bvoir, 
who has resigned to enter another field. 
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2,000,000 
Copies of This Booklet 
Distributed by Dealers 


Pg haces the dealer’s co-operation in the 
distribution of consumer literature has 
long been one of the most difficult problems 
confronting every national advertiser. 


One manufacturer has so successfully solved 
this problem by enclosing his “message” with 
his product, that already 2,000,000 copies of 
the above booklet have been printed. 

To handle efficiently large editions is one of 
the many services rendered by the Poole Bros. 
organization. 


Our samples are not for promiscuous distribution, 
but a request will bring specimens of our work to 


your desk. 


Poole Bros. 


CHICAGO 7 
ay Lrinting Service Gry 
For Advertisers 
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Inside business ability and experi- 
ence, gained through actual service in 
many departments of business, is now 
recognized as no less important than 
advertising experience by those who 
are taking the most care in selecting 
an advertising agency. 


Fuller & Smith 


Advertising Cleveland 











Selling the Dealer on Full Speed 
Ahead 


If, as Many Say, Prosperity Is Just Ahead, Why Not Prepare for It by 
Energetic Advertising? 


By M. P. Gould 


[Eprtortrat Note:—This is a portion 
of an article reprinted, by permission, 
from the Druggist’s Circular, and 
should prove helpful to manufacturers 
in other fields in suggesting texts for 
talks to dealers.] 
pe and I, privates in the lines, 

not being able to see the great 
wave of business prosperity and 
industrial activity that is begin- 
ning and swelling and increasing 
over the whole United States are 
talking about wearing overalls in- 
stead of regular clothes, and of 
discharging all of our servants 
and living like cave men and cut- 
ting down expenses and doing a 
lot of other foolish things because 
somebody else said that was the 
thing to do, or that he or she was 
going to do that. That fad is 
now waning. People are becom- 
ing more calm and sane. 

False economy is a bad thing— 
even worse than extravagance and 
waste. It shows hysterics. It 
shows bad nerves. It shows a 
tendency to wobble. It shows a 
lack of clear vision ahead of what 
is going to happen in the country. 
That case of hysteria is practically 
gone everywhere. It may be still 
active in a few localities, but it is 
no longer a factor. 

In our own way, in our own 
community, every one of us can be 
a leader. Every druggist can step 
out from the ranks and, by his 
actions, by his advertising, by 
the dressing of his windows, by 
the decoration of his store, by his 
looks and acts of prosperity, by 
his show of faith in the prosper- 
ity that is already here, he can in- 
spire his whole neighborhood with 
faith that everything is going 
ahead in the right way, and that 
every one can do his duty feeling 
confident that the right will win, 
and success be sure. 

Stop to think! The druggist in 
most localities, outside of the big 


cities, is a leader in his neigh- 
6 


borhood. He is known to more 
people and favorably knows more 
people than any other merchant. 
His store is open longer hours at 
night when other merchants are 
not working. He is seen and he 
discusses public problems. If he 
has gotten his own mind clear, if 
he breathes and radiates confi- 
dence and prosperity, he will in- 
spire his whole neighborhood, he 
will inspire other merchants, 
he will inspire his fellow-drug- 
gists, but he cannot depend whol- 
ly on “word of mouth” promotion 
of confidence. 

He should immediately start an 
advertising campaign—a straight- 
forward appeal for business. He 
should not talk of hard times and 
the necessity to be brave; he 
should get it into his head firmly, 
as all business men who can see 
in a big way have gotten it, that 
prosperity is here now; that there 
is more business to be gotten now 
than at any time in the past, and 
that there is going to be an in- 
creasing amount of business to be 
had during the whole of this year 
and for how many more years to 
come without a let-up, nobody 
knows. 


Such an advertising campaign 
would fill your employees with 


confidence. It would make them 
more enthusiastic in their selling. 
They would talk prosperity to ev- 
erybody that comes into the store. 
They would feel and think pros- 
perity to themselves. They would 
inspire the clerks of other stores 
to think and feel prosperity. They 
would make the customers feel 
more like buying, because they 
would give them more’ confidence 
in themselves and in the prosper- 
ity that was everywhere around. 

As the advertising campaign 
progresses, the public that walk 
past the window and that walk in- 
to the store would get the impulse 











to buy. That impulse would grow 
more and more, the fear would 
vanish in the air, the confidence in 
holding their jobs, the confidence 
of being able to meet their obliga- 
tions, the confidence of being able 
to pay their rent and send their 
children to school and to pay their 
bills at the stores, would return; 
the people would be happier, would 
spend more money and be pros- 
perous, and everybody would get 
his share of the business which 
would be constantly increasing. 

Advertising of that character 
now would create more talk, get 
more attention and bring a far 
bigger return on the amount of 
money invested in it than if start- 
ed later. When everybody is do- 
ing the obvious thing, then it be- 
comes commonplace and attracts 
little attention. But if you step 
out as the leader, and do the un- 
usual thing which everybody will 
in a week or two recognize as the 
right and proper and patriotic and 
sensible and business-like thing to 
do, then, when other people do the 
same thing, you get the business 
benefit of having done the right 
thing first. 


TO BRING BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


It is a sound policy to go out 
after business hard, before you 
and most people around you think 
that the business is there to get. 
There is no quicker way to insure 
greater prosperity than to go out 
hard after prosperity, especially 
when a broad view shows that 
prosperity is welling up from ev- 


erywhere. 
Our enemies are so hard to 
whip in this war because they 


were ready with everything. If 
you start your advertising in ad- 
vance, you get ready for every 
form of business that may come 
to you. You are out after it. As 
people wake up and begin to buy, 
because you have been asking 
them to buy, they come to you. 
The other man having been slow 
to buy his stock, slow to fix up 
his store, slow to advertise his 
goods, is slow in getting started. 
You, having gotten your orders in 
in advance, and gotten your goods 
in stock, and further orders in for 
a greater supply of goods, are able 
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to take care of the trade, while 
the other man who waited to see 
which way the cat would jump is 
obliged to wait. 

Action when others are hesitat- 
ing is favorable to the man who 
goes forward without hesitation. 
He gets more favorable terms 
from the firms from which he 
makes purchases. He attracts at- 
tention by his energy and enter- 
prise. 

Even in the mattér of collection 
you improve your condition by in- 
viting people to buy now. They 
come into your store and pay up 
their accounts and buy other 
things. They feel that the appeal 
is made to them personally. They 
stay away from you as long as 
you stay dead in your business en- 
terprise. They go and spend their 
pennies somewhere else. But 
when you begin to go energetically 
after business they feel that yours 
is the store where they want to 
trade. They come back and pay 
their bills, and you not only re- 
lieve yourself of the burden of 
carrying back debts, but you also 
get the profits that come from 
new and continued purchases. 

In this new fight for increased 
prosperity, start with your display 
windows. Clean them up; dress 
them up. Put in better display 
stands than you ever had before. 
Put in the best show cards that 
you can find. Make the windows 
look not only artistic and busi- 


ness-like, but prosperous. Put the 
decorations in the window all 
around the display stands on 


which to show the goods that look 
prosperous. Thus attract the 
crowd. Dress up your entire store. 
Put new display cards and new 
stands on top of your counters for 
attracting trade. Decorate the 
whole store. Make people think 
this a gala occasion, that you are 
holding some celebration, that you 
are fixing up your store for the 
reception of some big guest who 
is coming. Attract attention by 
your displays so the people will 
ask you what you’re doing, and 
tell them that you’re getting ready 
for more business, that it is com- 
ing from every direction, that 
you're advertising to get the busi- 
ness that is coming up all over the 
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country, and all over your neigh- 
borhood. 

No man ought to feel that be- 
cause he is lame or has defective 
eyesight or a heart that is not 
strong enough to stand trench 
warfare, there’s nothing he can 
do. He'can make his store more 
successful. He can make the 
store a headquarters for patrio- 
tism; .an inspiration of helpful- 
ness to his whole community by 
his advertising ; by the signs in his 
windows; by the displays in his 
store; by the cheerfulness of the 
whole store; by the attitude of his 
clerks; by his own radiant, confi- 
dent smile—he can be a source of 
pleasure and of profit to his whole 
community. He can be a patriot 
behind the counter as much as in 
the trenches, 


CONSCRIPTION MAY HELP BUSINESS 


Suppose you are of the age to 
come under the draft. Well, that 
won’t keep you from going ahead 
with your business. Suppose that 
you thought that there was a pros- 
pect that you would be called by 
the draft, can you not see that if 
you had started a new store, or 
opened up an additional store, that 
the very fact that you had gone 
to the front would very probably 
be the greatest asset that those 
who were left in charge of the 
store would have? Suppose your 
head clerk or the wife, who was 
left behind, or your manager 
should put up a sign like this— 
“The Boss has enlisted, but while 
he’s away, help us make his busi- 
ness pay.” Do you mean to say 
that the people in your community 
would not rally around your store 
and make it produce more profits 
than it has ever produced under 
your management? You do not 
know human nature if you think 
that they would let that business 
go down while you were away. 

One of the greatest manufactur- 
ing plants in America has been for 
five years behind in its orders, 
anywhere from six months to 
three years. It has gone on in- 
creasing its manufacturing facili- 
ties year after year until its busi- 
ness runs up into hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars annually. Yet, it 
says that the most dangerous time 
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for it to stop advertising is when 
it is farthest behind in its orders 
and cannot supply the trade. “How 
easy it would be,” this manufac- 
turer says, “when people have 
continued to ask for my goods 
and could not get them to get into 
the habit of buying my competi- 
tor’s goods. If I should stop ad- 
vertising for one year it would 
take me five years to get back in- 
to the impregnable position in 
which I find myself to-day. I 
must increase my advertising 
when I have to ask my custom- 
ers to wait for my goods, in or- 
der that they will not lose heart, 
but will wait until I can supply 
them with the goods.” 

You, Mr. Druggist, who may 
have trouble to supply your trade 
on account of the great prosperity 
that is at hand, should begin your 
advertising now to hold your trade 
while you are getting the goods 
for it. Advertise so strongly and 
so skillfully that people will wait 
for the goods to arrive, and not 
run around the corner to some- 
body else or go to some other 
class of store in order to get the 
goods that they want to buy from 
you. Keep them sold, and over- 
sold on your store. Make them 


feel that you are their friend and 


are working to take care of their 
needs in this war prosperity that 
is liable to swamp all of the nat- 
ural channels of trade. 
Ours is a great country. It has 
40 per cent of all the gold in the 
world. It has more natural re- 
sources than any other three or 
four countries put together; it has 
the greatest manufacturing indus- 
tries of the world; it has the fa- 
cilities for business; it is the 
greatest organizing country in the 
world; it is still a young coun- 
try rising to its opportunities, 
filled with young blood that goes 
ahead and cannot be stopped. It 
is not a country held back by tra- 
dition or by castes and aristocracy. 
It is a country made up of work- 
ers, of men and women who have 
faith in themselves and in their 
flag. This war is a serious mat- 
ter, but it takes a serious matter 
to wake us up and make us be 
true Americans. 
France was frivolous, but when 
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the war broke out she was the 
most successful country of all the 
Allies in combatting the war ma- 
chine. She has won the admira- 
tion of the whole civilized world, 
including her enemies. We are 
supposed to be boasters, and to 
have grown so rich that we do 
not know how to fight, but every- 
body knows that there is not a 
man, or woman or boy or girl 
who is not aching to do his duty 
and serve his country well. We 
need not get impatient about rush- 
ing in and offering our services 
to our Government. We _ need 
not criticise our country because 
some things do not go our way. 

If we stand by our own guns— 
our business guns—if we strip 
ourselves of the lassitude and 
hesitation, and self-induced fear, 
and the spirit of criticism and 
fault-finding, and  grouchiness, 
and just have faith in ourselves 
and confidence in our brother 
druggists, and confidence in our 


own future as well as in the suc- 
cess of our country, the whole 


world will seem different, our bus- 
iness will be different, prosperity 
will be different and we will come 
into our own. 

This is not a Fourth of July 
oration. It is a plain business talk, 
by a plain business man who has 
gone through the hard times of 
1893, the hard times of 1907, the 
hard times of 1914, and through 
them all has seen that the men 
who go “full speed ahead!” al- 
ways with faith in the future, are 
the men who get the most out of 
life, and at the same time the men 
who make the most of prosperity 
when it comes and are the least 
hurt by adversity while it lasts. 

If we sit around and spend our 
time in unproductive discussion 
of the thing we cannot avoid, that 
will be the best way to keep us 
from doing our duty. 

There is every advantage and 
every sure prospect of profit and 
prosperity to the man who says, 
“full speed ahead,” and puts his 
words into action to-day. He is 
the man who is the truest, best 
American, the best business man, 
and who has the surest grasp on 
the great prosperity which is ours 
now. 


INK 


Premium Association Holds 
Annual Meeting 


The National Premium Advertising 
Association held its third annual meet- 
ing in New York on last Friday. There 
are now 215 members in the association 
and about 150 of them were in attend- 
ance, 

In his report Harry B. Haines, sec- 
retary-treasurer, recited the accom- 
plishments of the organization during 
the past year. In particular, he told 
about the fight that was waged against 
premium advertising legislation. Op- 
pressive bills were proposed in the leg- 
islatures of thirty-two States. With four 
or five exceptions, these bills were de- 
feated. Mr. Haines told how unfair 
legislators were carded and of the edu- 
cational campaign that was carried on 
to convert them. In many of the States 
huge petitions from consumers were pre- 
sented in opposition to the bill. In 
Missouri one a mile and a half long was 
carried into the legislative halls. 

George B. Caldwell, president of the 
Sperry & Bar a Company, said’ 
that premiums are to-day passing 
through a period of travail, similar to 
that through which newspapers, maga- 
zines and other mediums passed years 
ago. He told in detail of the educa- 
tional work that is being conducted to 
overcome the opposition to premiums. 

One of the features of the afternoon 
session was the talk of Prof. C. .S 
Duncan, lecturer in commercial organi- 
zation at the University of Chicago. He 
briefly sketched the history of distribu- 
tion from its simple beginnings, and 
“from the theorist’s standpoint,” as he 
put it himself, told of “the place of 
premiums in the distributive organiza- 
tion,” as at present constituted. Prof. 
Duncan advanced strong arguments for 
all legitimate advertising. ; 

H. C. Brine, of the Merchant’s Legal 
Stamp Company, of Boston, talked on 
“How to Enlighten the Public as to 
the Benefits to be Derived by House- 
wives from the Saving of Trading 
Stamps.” C. J. Sullivan, of San Fran- 
cisco, spoke on “Co-operative Profit 
Sharing and Politics.” At the conclu- 
sion of his address, he made a bid to 
have San Francisco designated as the 
Association’s next place of meeting. Ac- 
tion on this was left to the board of 
directors. 

Among the resolutions adopted at this 
session was one -expressing apprecia- 
tion to the press for their fair attitude 
in discussing the premium situation. 

At the annual dinner of the Asso- 
c‘ation, George B. Caldwell acted as 
toastmaster. Among the principal speak- 
ers were Governor Walter E. Edge, of 
New Jersey; George E. Roberts, former 
director of the United States Mint; 
Herbert S. Houston, and Jason Rogers, 
oe of the New York Globe. 

. C. Brown was re-elected president 
oan Harry B. Haines, secretary-treas- 
urer. The following were chosen as 
directors: W. G. Hamilton, New York; 
G. B. Caldwell, New York; B. A. EI- 
dred, New York; Harry B. Haines, 
Paterson, N. . C. Brown New 
York: Milton Herold, Philadelphia, and 
Col. Lesum, St. Louis. 
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Advertising for 
Sale the Old Plantations 
of the South 


Appeal Is Being Made Successfully 
Through Periodicals Devoted to 
Country Life— A High-Class 
Proposition, Attracting Wealthy 
Buyers—How Mailing Lists Are 
Being Employed 


HAT the possibilities of spe- 

cialization in advertising are 
well-nigh boundless would seem 
to be indicated by what has been 
accomplished this past few years 
in advertising for sale the old 
plantations of the South. The 
task of attracting purchasers, 
particularly Northern purchasers, 
for the historic manor houses of 
Dixie has sometimes been com- 
pared, on assumption, to the 
notably successful advertising 
campaigns that were staged some 
years back (especially in New 
Hampshire) to repopulate the 
“abandoned farms” of New Eng- 
land. In reality there is no paral- 
lel between the two propositions 
from an advertising standpoint or 
any other. 

In the case of the discarded 
farms of New England—most of 
them small farms or farms of 
moderate size—the task set for 
advertisers was to interest either 
persons of modest means or else 
prospects who would consider the 
purchase of a neglected farm for 
a summer home. In the rejuve- 
nation of country life in the 
South, on the other hand, ad- 
vertising appeal has of necessity 
been made to a picked audience 
because the estates exploited are 
large, ranging from several hun- 
dred to several thousand acres in 
each case, and the prices are more 
often above $40,000 than below 
that figure. 

The advertisers frankly admit 
that perhaps advertising alone 
would not have been able to stim- 
ulate the necessary interest, care 
fully planned as it has been and 
lavish of its kind. Fortunately 
for their purposes the awaken- 
ing love of country life in the 
United States came along just in 


the nick of time, and for this 
boom they unhesitatingly give 
credit to the American monthly 
and weekly periodicals devoted to 
architecture and gardening, out- 
door life and fashionable sport. 

Oddly enough as it might ap- 
pear at first glance, the back-to- 
tlie-soil movement, in so far as 
it contemplates agriculture for 
profit, has not played into the 
hands of the advertisers of gen- 
tlemen’s country seats if the 
South. What these advertisers 
have successfully capitalized, how- 
ever, is that new spirit in Ameri- 
ca which, with the backing of men 
of independent incomes, revels in 
country life as a diversion with 
scant heed for its money-making 
possibilities. Many of the latter- 
day purchasers of Southern es- 
tates, although they may farm 
their holdings in a sense, express 
cheerful disregard as to whether 
or not the operation pays. 

The fad for hunting to hounds, 
cross-country riding, etc., has also 
proved a valuable “feeder” for 
the men who make a business of 
advertising and selling Southern 
estates. This will explain why 
these interests regularly buy space 
in the periodicals devoted to rid- 
ing and driving. The asset of the 
opportunities for fashiofable 
sport and for breeding horse-show 
prize-winners also accounts for 
the circumstance that the business 
of finding new purchasers for old 
plantations has centered in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. 

HISTORIC APPEAL A STRONG ONE 

There is another reason—typi- 
cally an advertising man’s reason 
—for making the Old Dominion 
the seat of this unique industry. 
It is the element of the historic 
that is to hand to be played up. 
The record thus far of the cam- 
paigns for advertising Virginia 
and Maryland country homes of 
the costly class has eloquently at- 
tested the subtle appeal of Co- 
lonial architecture and “old ma- 
hogany.” Consequently we find 
the greatest emphasis laid in the 
advertising upon the fact that this 
or that mansion was built in the 
eighteenth or early nineteenth cen- 
tury, that there are irresistible 
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“Colonial doorways” and hedges 
of old box. 

Specialists such as H. W. Hil- 
leary, of Charlottesville, Va., and 
Washington, D. C., appear to have 
taken up the advertising of the 
Southern estates with every con- 
fidence that the activity is to be 
a permanent one and will not 
lapse when all the plantations of 
ante-bellum fame have been re- 
populated. Perhaps this view is 
justified, too, because many of the 
old manor houses have been re- 
modeled or modernized and being, 
as the advertisements so frequent- 
ly assert, “in shape to be occupied 
by people of culture and refine- 
ment,” will pass from owner to 
owner with a freedom that would 
be inconceivable had not modern 
improvements been provided. 


MAILING LISTS FOR SELLING INDI- 
VIDUAL PROPERTIES 


Mr. Hilleary tells Printers’ INK 
that he now has on his mailing 
lists more than 7,500 live names 
obtained as the result of advertis- 
ing in the periodicals devoted to 
country life, with an occasional 
insertion in other mediums. These 
names are card-indexed in such a 
manner that each new offering of 
property that comes on the market 
may be brought to the attention of 
all unsold clients within the range 
of whose wants it might appear 
to fall. 

The follow-up and the direct- 
by-mail advertising for this 
Southern-estates proposition al- 
most invariably takes the form of 
descriptive booklets. It is the 
usual custom to provide a separ- 
ate booklet for each property. 

No advertised wares afford 
more attractive pictures than the 
stately old Virginia and Mary- 
land manor houses with their set- 
tings of trees and old-fashioned 
flowers. This perhaps explains 
in part the policy of a lavish use 
of pictures in advertising which 
has been followed by most of the 
specialists in this field. Interior 
as well as exterior views have 
heen employed, especially in cases 
where there are enticements in the 
form of carved mantels, paneled 
walls, winding stairways, etc. 
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The usual custom is for a spe- 
cialist on Southern estates to 
launch an advertising campaign 
of the character above indicated 
only when he is appointed exclu- 
sive agent. 


Automobiles as Food-Savers 


A suggestion for a novel appeal in 
automobile advertising appeared in 
Commerce and Finance recently. It is 
pointed out that in replacing horses 
and thereby lessening the consumption of 
oats, etc., automobiles actually conserve 
the food supply. In May, the king of 
England issued a proclamation regard- 
ing food- economy in which horse-own- 
ers were “exhorted and charged” not 
to feed their horses on grain. Com- 
menting on this, Commerce and Finance 
says: 

“It means, of course, the disuse of 
horses in England, for it will be found 
very difficult to keep working horses in 
good condition on hay, 

‘The result will probably be a greatly 
increased use of the automobile in Eng- 
land and therein is a suggestion to 
the American automobile manufacturers 
some of whom fear that their business 
will be restricted by the economic wave 
that is now sweeping over the country. 

“The advertising experts who are em- 
ployed by the automobile companies 
should not be slow to seize upon the 
opportunity with which King George’s 
proclamation provides them. Conserva- 
on of food is the American slogan to- 
day 

“If it can be made clear to the’ would- 
be but hesitant buyers of automobiles 
that the purchase of a machine will 
tend to conserve the food supply by 
saving for human consumption the corn 
and oats hitherto fed to horses, the 
successful automobile salesman might 
be justified in proclaiming the super- 
patriotism of his vocation.” 


Maas With “Patience Worth’s 
Magazine” 

Wm. H. Maas, formerly of the ad- 
vertising department of the St. Louis 
Post;Dispatch, is now advertising man- 
ager of the new Patience Worth’s Maga- 
sine, St. Louis. 


New Agency in Pittsburgh 

McCloy’s Advertising Agency is the 
name of a new organization in Pitts- 
burgh. R. L. Mitchell, formerly with 
N. W. Ayer & Son and more recently 
with the W. S. Hill Company, Pitts- 
burgh, is general manager. 


Findley Joins Westinghouse 

Paul B. Findley, formerly editor of 
Electrical Age, New York, has joined 
the department of publicity of the West- 
inghouse Electrical and Manufacturing 
Company, with headquarters at East 
Pittsburgh. 








“Service Departments” That Have 
Advertising Value 





“Service” Is a Word That Has Misled Customers and Manufacturers—. 
How Cadillac’s Chicago Agent Has Tried to Banish the Bunk From 
the Word 
By C. H. Foster 


Pres. and Treas., Cadillac Automobile Co. of Chicago, Illinois. 


NE of the reasons why auto- 

mobile dealers find the han- 
dling of a service department dif- 
ficult is because of the name, serv- 
ice, which to the customer means 
everything in the world for noth- 
ing, and which actually means 
nothing at all. This thing which 
is usually called a service depart- 
ment in your business is really a 
repairing and adjusting depart- 
ment. It is not the department it- 
self—not what is done in that de- 
partment, but the way we do it 
which is defined by the word serv- 
ice. 

It is easy to see why automobile 
dealers fought shy of the word 
“repairing” as the name for such 
a department. From the begin- 
ning of the automobile business, 
everyone in it has necessarily 
based his selling talk on how won- 
derfully well-made and free from 
trouble his car is. This being the 
claim on which the car is sold, it 
would not do for the salesman to 
call the service department a re- 
pair department. At least, few, if 
any of us, had the courage to so 
name that department. So, we 
have gone along year after year 
telling the public the same old 
things about our cars—namely re- 
pairs and adjustments were infre- 
quent and inexpensive. Then we 
operate a repair department which 
takes up more space than all the 
rest of the business put together, 
calling it a service department to 
deceive both ourselves and our 
customers and multiplying trouble 
all along the line by denying the 
one fundamental fact about every 
automobile—that it will wear out 
and need repairs. 

3y this ostrich policy, we have 


Portion of address before the Detroit 
meeting of the 
Congress. 


World’s Salesmanship 





educated the automobile public to 
demand of us that the selling 
price of an automobile shall in- 
clude every imaginable repair and 
adjustment on the car, and the 
dealer promises so much for so 
long a time that he establishes an 
impossible condition — something 
he cannot afford—then backs up; 
doesn’t do it. He makes promises 
a great many times that he knows 
he cannot keep, but still promises 
to do numberless things for the 
customer without further charge. 
And in a great many instances 
this is the policy of the house 
which policy the salesman reflects. 
If we seek a solution to the so- 
called problem, it lies first in the 
representations our salesmen make 
to people who buy our cars. 

THE CUSTOMER'S ATTI- 
TUDE OF MIND 


CHANGING 


In Chicago, we have made some 
interesting experiments and 
achieved some interesting results 
by setting out to change our cus- 
tomers’ attitude of mind toward 
our service department. There 
was a time some years ago when 
any bill from our service depart- 
ment was considered exorbitant 
and unfair by the customer be- 
cause he did not know what had 
to be done and also because he 
thought most everything should 
be done free. We found out that 
to remedy the condition we had 
something else to sell besides au- 
tomobiles. We had to sell to our 
customer the idea that repairs cost 
money and are worth money. We 
had to go even further and sell 
him the idea that he should take 
good care of his automobile and 
let us help him and then pay us 
for it. The results have been as 
tonishing even to us. 

What I mean by the foregoing 
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Mir. Tim Thrift, 
The American ciultizraph Sales Co., 
E. 40th & Kelley ave., 
Cleveland, Onio. 


ty dear ir. thrirt:- 


It is a source of sincere satisfaction to mot tha 
we have won the “ultigraph Letter Trophy. 
we realize the cagp 
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We are individually and severally more proud of 
this Trophy than any token which has ever come to us for ex- 
cellence in anything. 


Again thanking you for allowing us the opportunity 
of competing for this Trophy, 


Very sincerely, 


acavat 
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Cho Protective Powe 


Well-known manufacturers have joined in 
the work of this Association to co-operate 
in keeping before the public. mind those high 
standards of “Business Principles’ and 
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L Business Integrity. 


“Merchandise Quality” which constitute 
the Association’s 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 





| Honor A recognized reputation for fair and 


honorable business dealings. 


Quality An honest product of quality truth- 


fully represented. 


Strength A responsible and substantial 


financial standing. 


Service A recognized reputation for conducting 


business in prompt and efficient manner. 
Members use the Association Emblem as 
®t J an evidence of co-operation in this work 
“4 and also as a symbol of the spirit of integ- 
rity which governs their activities. 


The Association’s message is one of con- 
fidence to the buying 
public anda standard 
of inspiration to all 
people. 





1 inf Rice Leaders 
rate] Of the World 
Association 


Association Headquarters : 
358 Fifth Ave. New York 
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statement is that when a customer 
brings in his car to be overhauled, 
-we diagnose its troubles in the 
presence of the owner, what needs 
to be done to remedy these trou- 
bles and make out what we call an 
approximate estimate showing 
what repairs are required and 
what it will cost him for labor 
and material. This order, or ap- 
proximate estimate the customer 
signs. Of course, an estimate is 
nothing more or less than a guess, 
especially as to the labor. We 
define the word estimate to the 
customer, and tell him that it is 
possible to go above or below the 
total amount shown; but that to 
do less work on the car than our 
estimate shows would be throw- 
ing away money because to re- 
pair a part of the car, leaving the 
other part to go on working just 
as badly as before would not bring 
about a satisfactory result and, as 
far as the customer is concerned, 
the whole car works as poorly as 
before. 

After the car has been repaired 
and thoroughly tested, and has 
been delivered to the customer a 
short time, we write him a letter 
asking him for an expression as 
to the satisfaction the car is giv- 
ing and inviting criticism of all 
work just finished on his car by 
our service department. By this 
system of education the customer 
becomes better acquainted with 
what is called our service depart- 
ment; what he is and is not en- 
titled to free of charge and, 
knowing more about the whole 
proposition, he naturally becomes 
more easily satisfied. 


PAYS TO “SELL” A JOB OF REPAIRING 


We have spent a great deal of 
time and money employing and 
educating high-grade men to sell 
this part of our merchandise, and 
we consider that selling a job of 
repair work to a customer so that 
he thoroughly understands what 
he is getting and his need of it, 
is of just as much importance as 
the sale of a new automobile. 

Making the customer under- 
stand what had ‘to be -done. imme- 
diately reduced the. number of 
complaints on bills. Also, it fre- 
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quently made it possible for the 
customer to understand his car 
better and take care of some lit- 
tle adjustment himself which 
served to strengthen the reputa- 
tion of the car and of our service. 
The sending out of the letter fol- 
lowing submission of the bill put 
it squarely up to every man and 
gave him a good chance to com- 
plain if he had either a real or 
imaginary complaint to make. And 
this developed the fact that there 
are thousands of grumblers in the 
world with no particular griev- 
ances, but who, taken all together, 
make a lot of noise, but nothing 
but noise, which nevertheless 
might wreck a business. But face 
these grumblers with opportunity 
to state their case in writing—to 
make clear their grievances—and 
about ninety-five per cent of them 
disappear into thin air and the 
possible grumbler comes back with 
an enthusiastic “thank you” letter 
which puts him on record as a 
booster. 





Florida Fruit Will Be Adver- 
tised 


The: board of directors of the Flo- 
rida Citrus Exchange has voted in 
favor of continuing its advertising dur- 
ing the coming season, in spite of the 
fact that production wiM be less than 
half the normal volume. Newspapers 
will be used exclusively, beginning in 
November or December. Dr. J 5 
Ross, president of the Exchange, stated 
that the growers in Polk county, which 
will produce almost one-half the fruit 
that will be shipped by the Exchange 
this fall, wanted even more advertising 
than is provided for, and that it would 
be the height of folly to retrench in the 
matter because of a short crop. 





G. A. Wilson With Van Pat- 
ten, Inc. 


Geo. A. Wilson, who recently resigned 
from the Van Cleve Company, New 
York, has become assistant manager of 
production for Van Patten, Inc., ,o 
the same city. 





J. A. Plummer With the Angus 
Company 

J. A. Plummer, formerly of the Stuy- 

vesant Company, New York, publisher 

of Town and Country, is now associated 


with the Angus Company, publisher of 
The Spur. 
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How the “A. B. C.” Helps the 
Publisher 


President Bruch Cites One Instance in Which $47,000 Was Saved Through 
Auditor’s Advice 


T a luncheon given to the di- 

rectors of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations by the members 
of the Eastern District in New 
York last week the executive 
committee was instructed to draw 
up and send to the Senate Finance 
Committee a resolution protest- 
ing against the proposed special 
tax on publishers. Frank C. Hoyt, 
of the Outlook, told the guests 
that if the war-revenue bill 
passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives should become a law 
it would mean the death knell of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
because there would be so few 
circulations left to audit that 
there would be no further excuse 
for the existence of the organiza- 
tion. 

President Louis Bruch, of the 
American Radiator Co., in a five- 
minute speech, gave the members 
a brief but highly interesting out- 
line of what the organization had 
accomplished during the three 
years of its career. After stating 
that its 1,259 members are pledged 
to sell and buy circulation as a 
commodity, he said: 

“After thirty-one months of 
auditing the publisher has found 
the A. B. C. pays, because it has 
made him dig deep into the most 
important side of his business, 
thereby causing him to discon- 
tinue unsound and unhealthful 
features or: practices connected 
therewith. Paper wastes or 
spoilages, excess paper weight, 
extravagant return privileges, big 
free lists, arrearages over one 
year, the doing away with useless 
records, the establishing of short 
cuts, comprehensive, automatically 
checked bookkeeping are features 
of A. B. C. improvement which 
have brought publishers savings 
far greater than their dues. 

“Only last week we learned of 
a publisher in a city in this State 
who was shown by an A, B.C. 


auditor how to save $47,000 in 
one year by shutting off a ridicu- 
lously liberal return privilege. He 
and his competitive publishers in 
that city were astounded when 
shown that they are sacrificing 
$130,000 yearly on a precedent, the 
value of which was long out- 
grown. Such economic wastes are 
not only bad for the publisher, 
but indirectly must be paid for 
by advertisers and public. ; 

“There 1s no complaint. that 
A. B. C. audits are not compre- 
hensive and accurate. ‘They are 
equaled only by the auditing work 
of national bank examiners. They 
are far superior, as we know, to 
a statement that is issued by a 
merchant to his bank or to the 
commercial agency like Dun and 
Bradstreet, because we go in and 
see the books and count the cash, 
and in that we go way up as far, 
at least, as the national bank 
examinations. 


IMPROVEMENTS MADE IN PUBLISH- 
ERS’ RECORDS 


“The sole complaint that we 
see here is the one of delay in 
issue of statements and reports. 
In our first year of auditing work 
less than a score of publications 
could show they had complete rec- 
ords from which to fill out their 
sworn statements. The A. B. C. 
had to devote the past nineteen 
months to teach standardized cir- 
culation recording. Now 78 per 
cent of our publisher members 
use A. B. C. standard circulation 
record books. Another 11 per 
cent have equivalent records 

“During the past six months 
we have turned out audits aver- 
aging 88 per month. From now 
forward we shall make at the 
annual rate of 1,100 audits, or 
150 audits more than the total 
of 950 publisher members. This 
will enable us to catch up on the 
thirty-eight overdue audits and to 
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Announcement 


The Countryside Will Be United 
with The Independent 


O live and work efficiently is thé supreme 

concern of the American countryside today. 

The great national cause demands it; no less 
truly individual welfare compels it. 


@ The Independent Corporation has been serving 
the interests of efficient living through its two pub- 
lications—The Independent (with which is incor- 
~ porated Harper’s Weekly) presenting to its large 
family a consistent service looking to personal 
and industrial efficiency; and The Countryside 
(Suburban Life) placing before its own smaller 
group the principles and practice of household 
and community efficiency, especially as they con- 
cern the suburb and the town. 


@ These twoservices necessarily overlap. Divided, 
they have proved their value to thoughtful men 
and women all over the country. United, they 
will be still more effective. 


@ Beginning with the issue of August 4, 1917, The © 
Countryside, which was acquired by the Indepen- 
dent Corporation last November, will be published 
as a monthly section of The Independent—a 
magazine within a magazine. 


@ On the first Saturday in every month the regu- 
lar weekly issue of The Independent, with the 
usual editorials, news analyses, staff correspond- 
ence, articles, pictures and departments, will con- 
tain also, as a special feature, this “inner maga- 
zine,” The Countryside. 


@ In this section will be found the same kind of 
material that The Countryside now contains. 
Efficiency in the garden, in building and fur- 
nishing and equipping the house, in landscape de- 
sign, in horticulture, in poultry-raising, and in the 
broad and important field of good townkeeping 
will be presented, in seasonable succession, to the 
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combined audience of The Independent and The 
Countryside, by means of authoritative articles, 
helpful departments and striking pictures. 


@ The Countryside Shop, a service which has 
proved its value in the last half-year, will be con- 
ducted as an auxiliary of The Countryside Depart- 
ment, in conjunction with the now famous Effi- 
ciency Service of The Independent on which it is 
patterned. 


@ The contributors to The Countryside and the 
expert counselors of The Countryside Shop are 
authorities in their chosen fields. 


@ Aymar Embury II on Architecture, Harold D. 
Eberlein on Furniture, Churchill Ripley on Rugs, 
George Leland Hunter on Interior Decoration, J. 
Horace McFarland on Civic Improvement, Harold 
A. Caparn on Landscape Design, Professor Hugh 
Findlay on Gardening, E. I. Farrington on Poultry, 
Anna Barrows on Garden and Kitchen, Frank A. 
Waugh on Trees and Shrubs, area few of those who 
help make The Countryside Department as it will be 
presented from month to monthin The Independent. 


@ The Countryside as a part of The Independent 
will keep its own individuality and perform its 
own functions; in its own special way it will re- 
inforce The Independent’s broad campaign for 
National Efficiency. 


@ To the present subscribers of The Countryside will come 
not only the monthly Countryside Numbers of The Independent 
but all the regular weekly issues as well. The subscribers of 
The Independent are receiving a periodical of ever-extending 
scope along closely related lines. Those who know it have 
learned to look to it, not only for the swiftest periodical news 
and picture service in America and for its sensible handling of 
vital issues, presenting both sides of disputed questions, but 
also for the suggestive treatment of special problems which 
concern the business man, the woman at home and the public- 
minded citizen of every town and state. The larger usetulness 
which The Independent now acquires in the field of countryside 
living rightly belongs in its plan of service, and the new feature 
will, we believe, appeal strongly to both its old and new readers. 


q By this forward step The Independent adds appropriate and 
valuable elements to its well-grounded service to the Ameri- 
can people. 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 
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“A man called 
you on the ’phone 
while you were out!” 


Are your ’phone calls brought to your attention 
in this way when you return to your office? 

Or do you find a little slip of paper on your 
desk which instructs you to “call Main 290 as 
soon as you get back’’? 

The first method leaves you completely in the 
dark —the second method tells you too little. 

A much more satisfactory way would be to 
have a little printed form on which, in your ab- 
sence, your telephone operator could note the 
time of the call, the caller’s name, and where he 
could be reached later in the day. 

You will find that Hammermill Bond will make 
it easy and economical for you to introduce this 
and many similar printed forms. Beinz made in 
12 colors and white; and in 3 finishes —which 
produces a smooth, a ripple and a linen surface 
—Hammermill Bond will enable you to have 
each form distinctive in color. 

Hammermill Bond is good, it is tough, it is 
durable, and your printer can get it quickly. 


Look for this watermark — it is our word of l:onor to the public 


MERM), 
WARBOND ee 


“THE UTILITY BUSINESS PAPER” 


Write today for our free Portfolio, “The Signal 
System,” which will show you how to standardize 
your Office, inter-office and branch forms. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY .- Erie, Pennsylvania 









































hereafter give a prompt service. 

“Publishers are hereafter to be 
allowed thirty days only in which 
to file semi-annual statements. 
This is all the time needed with 
the standardized record books 
now so generously established. 
Thirty instead of forty-five days 
will be the limit, and all failures 
will be noted on pink sheet an- 
nouncements, which will serve as 
a warning to the publisher and a 
hint to the advertiser and agent. 

“The best comment on_ the 
practical work of the A. B. C. 
is, of course, the steadily grow- 
ing membership, and the fact that, 
of thirty-five suspensions this past 
year, twenty-nine have qualified 
or are now seeking service re- 
instatement by audit. In other 
words, they are keeping the rec- 
ords as we wish them, and are 
ready to come back. 

“A fine tribute is that of our 
Canadian associates, who have 
tripled their memberships with us 
during the trying months of the 
war, but who also tell us that 
the great volume of advertising 
being carried in Canadian publi- 
cations, now 30 per cent more 
than in 1913, is largely due to the 
greater confidence which Cana- 
‘dian manufacturers and retailers 
have in advertising as a commo- 
dity and as a sales force through 
the service given by A. B.C. cir- 
culation audits. 

“We believe likewise that 
known circulation data of the 
A. B. C. will play an important 
part in helping Uncle Sam to 
maintain business as usual during 
our war. 

“There are about sixty-five to 
eighty publishers in the United 
States who, so I personally be- 
lieve, keep the character of rec- 
ords that entitle them to enroll- 
ment in the A. B. C. member- 
ship, and who are not now mem- 
bers. They should join us, and 
every space-buyer here ought con- 
stantly to use every argument to 
bring them into our Bureau. 
When these have been brought 
into the fold even the worst cir- 
culation offender will be com- 
pelled to reform his methods.” 
In closing, Mr. Bruch said that 
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no advertiser or agent could af- 
ford to forego the complete serv- 
ice already being offered at seven 
cents per report to advertisers and 
ten and one-half cents per report 
to agents. 

Others who spoke were William 
H. Johns, of the George Batten 
Company, who presided; Geo. W. 
Wilder, of the Butterick Com- 
pany; L. B. Jones, of the East- 
man Kodak Company; Russell 
Whitman, managing director of 
the A.B. C.; 0. ‘C. Harn, ot the 
National Lead Company ; Wm. A. 
Whitney, of the Orange Judd 
Company, and M. C. Robbins, of 
the /ron Age. 





Net Advertising Loss Because 
of War Is Small 


Immediately following the declaration 
of war between Great Britain and Ger- 
many there came a heavy slump in ad- 
vertising in the newspapers of England. 
Advertising men in the United States 
have been curious to see what effect 
the entry of our own country into the 
war would have upon the volume of 
advertising upon this side of the boun- 
dary line. the statistical department 
of the New York Evening Post on 
June 23 published the amount of adver- 
tising carried by eighty-five representa- 
tive newspapers of fifteen of the most 
important cities in the country during 
May, the first month following our own 
declaration of war. The report shows 
that the net loss for the group of news- 
papers as compared with the volume 





carried during May, 1916, was only 
206,800 lines. The summary follows: 
1917 1916 
N. Y. ... 9,673,515 9,908,801 235,286+ 
Chgo. ... 5,133,612 5,149,593 15,981} 
Phila 5,371,908 5,596,052 224,144+ 
Detroit 4,046,420 4,081,350 34,930F 
Mpls. ... 2,482,802 2,384,252 98,550* 
St. Paul. 1,797,306 1,664,386 132,920* 
Los Ang. 4,206,900 3,942,900 264,000* 
Balti. 3,319,520 3,241,146 78,374* 
Buffalo 2,529,123 2,445,571 83,552* 
Wash. .. 2,492,361 2,608,831 116,470+ 
Clevel’d.. 3,389,700 3,340,800 48, 900* 
St. Louis 3,033,723 3,077,976 44,253+ 
N. Orl’ns 1,563,254 1,569,512 6,258F 
San Fran. 2,469,474 2,305,688 163,786* 
Milw’kee. 1,949,171 2,348,731 399,560+ 
Total .53,458,789 53,665,589 206,800+ 


*Gain. t+ Loss. 


With “Good House- 
bd »” 
keeping 
C. Randall Sammis has joined the 
Western staff of Good Housekeeping, 
with headquarters at the Chicago office. 
He was formerly connected with the 
American Sunday Magasine. 


Sammis 











How Overland Delivers Its Cars on Their 


Transportation Problems Faced by 
Advertisers 





Own Wheels—No Blanket 


Orders for Preferential Shipments 


F Gpewetatete any fine morning, 
nowadays, the touring mo- 
torist, running out from Toledo, 
Ohio, finds it his luck to trail a 
string of anywhere from a dozen 
to a hundred Overlands, all new 
and shiny, and all headed in the 
same direction with manifest sin- 
gleness of purpose. It is a rather 
striking tribute to the ingenuity of 
an advertiser—this daily proces- 
sion that has lately so settled into 
routine that it is accepted as a 
matter of course in the “automo- 
bile belt.” 

Sending cars over the road, an 
expedient that has been adopted 
by the Reo folks and numerous 
other motor-car manufacturers, 
as well as by Overland, is merely 
one solution for the most baffling 
transportation problem that has 


faced American advertisers in 
several decades. It is an issue, 
this transportation problem, that 


is only slightly less important to 
manufacturers than the labor 
problem, which has lately loomed 
large, for, obviously, it will be of 
little consequence to a producer 
whether or not he has his factory 
force recruited to full strength if 
the railroads cannot get raw ma- 
terial to his plant and if he is 
without means to move his com- 
pleted product to the ultimate con- 
sumers. 

Many advertisers may be called 
upon, before our war is over, to 
exercise, if they may, such in- 
genuity as the automobile manu- 
facturers have already displayed. 
It is no use, either, to say that the 
solution for the motor-car manu- 
facturers was “obvious.” The 
“drive-away” system, as the mo- 
tor-car advertisers term it, has 
not been devoid of difficulties. For 
example, not all prospective own- 
ers have been willing to spare 
time from their business duties to 
accept the invitation of a motor 
manufacturer to journey to the 
factory and drive away a pur- 


chase. On the other hand, to or- 
ganize special drive-away crews, 
as some of the manufacturers 
have been compelled to do, has 
withdrawn men from an operative 
force ‘already depleted by the na- 
tion’s call to arms. ; 

That the leading motor-car 
manufacturers are not content, in 
this dilemma, with a single string 
to the bow may also have signifi- 
cance for other advertisers who 
face the same perplexity. For ex- 
ample, Overland does not rely 
solely upon the drive-away scheme 
as an alternative for railroad 
transportation. The old steamer 
Winnipeg, refitted with a new 
deck and an elevator, has been 
pressed into service to convey cars 
to any point on the Great Lakes 
and to reduce by the distance be- 
tween Toledo and Buffalo the 
road run necessary in the case of 
motors consigned to residents of 
the East. 


COMPLEXITY OF MANUFACTURERS’ 
PROBLEMS 


A Printers’ INK representa- 
tive met a tired business man on 
Pennsylvania Avenue in Washing- 
ton the other day, who said 
wearily: “The situation here is 
chaotic, simply chaotic. I suppose 
they will work matters out some- 
time, but I only wish I knew 
when.” What that executive meant 
was that it is the ge 
situation that is, as he sees it, 

a state of chaos and there are 
numerous fellow sufferers to echo 
the opinion. 

Confronted with the problems 
of rising costs, labor shortage, the 
new Federal taxes and possible 
Governmental pre-emption of raw 
materials, such as steel and wool, 
it was not strange that many an 
advertiser did not sense, at the first 
go-off, the menace in the trans- 
portation situation. However, the 
average advertiser is awake to it 
now. With the realities of car 
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ORANGE JUDD FARMER 2d PAPER 3d PAPER 


Orange Judd Farmer 
Leads in Illinois 





Orange Judd Farmer is still leading. For the first five 
months of 1917 it carried more commercial advertising than 
any other Illinois farm paper. During this time Orange 
Judd Farmer carried 10,000 more lines than its nearest 
competitor, and 33,000 more lines than its second nearest 
competitor. 

Orange Judd Farmer during the first five months of 1917 net 
only maintained its heavy lineage of commercial advertising, but 


made a gain, while its nearest competitor lost over 13,000 lines, and 
its next nearest competitor over 8,o00 lines. 


Orange Judd Farmer also made substantial gains during the 
first five months of 1917 in live stock advertising. 


Note the following table: 


Commercial Adv. 1st 5 months 1917 Gain or loss over 1916 
Orange Judd Farmer, 180,236 agate lines. Gain, 1,347 agate lines 
2d Paper 170,421 “ bd Loss, 13,010 “ ™ 


3d Paper 147,020 “ * Loss, 8,133 “ = 


The above figures are taken from the Washington Press Report 
and may be verified by any one interested. 


If you want the farmer’s trade in Illinois, the Old Reliable Orange Judd 
Farmer will serve you with a remarkable degree of efficiency. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Members of the Audit Bureau of Circnlations 
30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Hlinois 


Eastern Office Northwestern Office Southern Office New England Office 
315 Fourth Avenue 6th Floor Oneida Bldg. Forsyth Building Myrick Building 











New York Minneapolis, Minn, Atlanta, Ga. Springfield, Mass. 
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"ls “Zy delayed deliveries 


come~fumors that the Gov- 
ptal aged ncies are to order 
SP retevencee in behalf of this or 
be on com Aty deemed to be es- 
sential teYie welfare of the na- 
tion, and’ dozens of advertisers 
have-rushed to Washington, each 
bent upon convincing the authori- 
ties that his particular product is 
entitled to any favoritism that is 
going. 

Wheels within wheels there are 
at this nerve center that the rail- 
roads have suddenly reared in 
Washington, but over all is the 
Special Committee on National 
Defense of the American Rail- 
way Association. When the rail- 
road executives held their mem- 
orable meeting in Washington on 
April 2lst they decided that, in 
order to produce a maximum of 
national transportation efficiency 
during the war, the roads should 
co-ordinate their operations in a 
continental railway system, merg- 
ing all competitive activities. To 
direct this huge railway system 
there was appointed the special 
executive committee which is now 
continuously on the job in Wash- 
ington. Fairfax Harrison, presi- 
dent of the Southern Railway 
System, is chairman, and associ- 
ated with him are Howard EI- 
liott, of the New York, New Ha- 
& Hartford; Julius Krutt- 


ven 
schnitt, of the Southern Pacific; 
Hale Holden, of the Chicago, 


Burlington & Quincy, and Samuel 
Rea, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

We find the manufacturer’s 
hope for relief narrowed down 
to one of six sub-committees 


on military work that form 
cogs in the railroads’ organiza- 
tion for war. Under certain 


circumstances the much-passed- 
along manufacturer winds up at 
the Committee on Materials and 


Supplies or mayhap the Com- 
mittee on Military Equipment 
Standards, but more likely than 


not he ultimately “rests his hat,” 
as the colored porter says, in the 
ante-room of the Commission on 
Car Service, for here, presided 
over by C. M. Sheaffer, general 
superintendent of transportation 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, is 
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the court of last resort for all 
problems affecting car supply, de- 
murrage, and the other angles of 
the problem that most intimately 
concern advertisers with products 
to get to market. 

After having been through the 
mill at Washington a manufac- 
turer will at least have apprecia- 
tion of one fact that has appar- 
ently escaped many producers; 
namely, that it is railroads and 
not the Government that are 
“running things” in the transpor- 
tation line. Indeed, the plan of 
operation worked out here is in 
distinct contrast to that adopted 
in England at the outset of the 
war. There the government im- 
mediately assumed responsibility 
for the operation of the railroads 
and exercised its authority to that 
end through a committee com- 
posed of the heads of the princi- 
pal lines. The government guar- 
anteed that net earnings of the 
companies would continue to be 
what they had been before the 
war started. 


RAILROADS STILL HANDLING TRANS- 
PORTATION PROBLEMS 


In this country the plan is that 
the Government shall advise the 
raflroads from time to time what 
service it requires and the re- 
sponsibility rests with the rail- 
road managers to provide that 
service. Then, working to that 
end, the railroads of the country 
will be operated practically as one 
system. This is how it comes 
about, for example, that we have 
lately noted virtual concert of 
action among the railroads in cut- 
ting down the number of pas- 
senger trains, curtailing the ad- 
vertising of excursions and elim- 
inating, in many instances, the 
library-cars and similar features 
that have heretofore been pro- 
vided on long-distance trains, 
principally because of the adver- 
tising prestige that they have be- 
stowed. 

The railroad organization at 
Washington precipitated the del- 
uge when it decided to give “pre- 
ferred movement” to shipments 
of iron and coal. The Executive 
Committee having come to the 
conclusion that the nation’s de- 
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fense was absolutely dependent 
upon an adequate supply of coal 
for all purposes and iron ore for 
the iron and steel mills, decided 
some six weeks ago to give to 
the movement of these commodi- 
ties “special and continuous pref- 
erential service,” the preferred 
movement embracing both loaded 
and empty cars, with especial ref- 
erence to gondola and hopper 
cars. - Not only were the presi- 
dents of the respective roads 
made responsible for carrying out 
this order to the letter, but all 
shippers using such cars were 
warned against abuse or evasion 
of the rule. 


HOPE OF PREFERENTIAL SERVICE 


As though the precedent thus 
established with respect to pref- 
erential service were not signifi- 
cant enough, the Executive Com- 
mittee followed it up by a notice 
to the effect that “from time to 
time, as conditions arise, the 
Commission on Car Service, un- 
der the authority and direction of 
this committee, will direct pref- 
erential service for the transpor- 
tation of other commodities.” 
As the war proceeds there may, 
and doubtless will, be exceptional 
circumstances in which prefer- 
ence proclamations will be issued, 
but the present disposition is to 
consider each individual case on 
its merits, affording whatever re- 
lief can be accomplished ‘without 
going to the length of a blanket 
order. The men at the helm have 
come to the conclusion that there 
can be no preference order that 
will not work to the disadvan- 
tage of some interests and at the 
same time bestow special privi- 
leges upon some others, and for 
this reason they are prone to use 
this medium sparingly and with 
the utmost discretion. 


‘T'wo Kenneth Groesbecks 
Tue Harry Porter Company 
New York, June 18, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Tell the boys to stop congratulating 
me on being made advertising manager 
of Corliss Coon. It’s another Kenneth 
Groesbeck—with the middle initial ‘“D.” 

Be sure you get the genuine. Look 
for the middle initial. 

KENNETH GROESBECK, 
Vice-President. 
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The New Association of Maga- 


zines 


The long-pending amalgamation of the 
Quoin Club and the Periodical Pub 
lishers’ Association was finally accom- 
plished on June 20 by the election of 
the following officers: President, Allan 
H. Richardson, president of the McCall 
Company; vice-president and chairman 
of the Publishers’ Division, A. C. G. 
Hammesfahr, vice-president and general 
manager of Collier’s Weekly; vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of the Circulation 
Division, Ernest A. Scholz, circulation 
manager of the Crowell Publishing 
Company; secretary, George E. Cook, 
vice-president of the David C. Cook 
Publishing Company; treasurer, Thomas 
A. Barrett, treasurer of the Orange- 
Judd Company. A vice-president and 
chairman of the Advertising Division 
will be selected later. These officers, 
with C. D. Lanier, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Review of Reviews Com- 
pany, constitute the executive commit- 
tee of the association. 

The amalgamation of the two organi- 
zations was brought about by men in 
the magazine field who have felt that 
there should be one organization among 
them which would be more _ strongly 
representative of the magazine field 
than either of the former organizations, 
and so after much negotiation the Quoin 
Club adopted the name of the Periodical 
Publishers’ Association and the latter 
organization adopted the constitution of 
the Quoin Club. 

The enlarged Periodical Publishers’ 
Association will consist of three divi- 
sions: Publishers, Advertising, and Cir- 
culation Divisions. The Publishers’ Di- 
vision will continue the administrative 
and executive duties of the former Peri- 
odical Publishers’ Association. The 
Advertising Division will continue and 
develop the work of the Quoin Club, 
while the Circulation Division is an en- 
tirely new thing in the magazine field. 
These divisions will hold separate meet- 
ings, but al] three divisions will meet 
for general consideration of the busi- 
ness of the Association. The execu- 
tive committee will work out the plans 
for the actual consolidation of the work 
of the two organizations. 

Mr. Richardson, who heads the Peri- 
odical Publishers’ Association and is the 
president of McCall's Magazine, has 
rendered unusual service in the maga- 
zine field through his work on the Postal 
Committee, which has looked after the 
interest of magazines in Washington, 
and in this he has been very ably as- 
sisted by Mr. Lanier of the Review of 
Reviews. Mr. Hammesfahr was presi- 
dent of the Quoin Club in 1915. The 
Circulation Division was organized sev- 
eral months ago with Mr. Scholz as 
acting chairman. Mr. Barrett has been 
treasurer of the Periodical Publishers’ 
Association for some years. 


The advertising account of the Mara- 
thon Tire & Rubber Company, Cuyahoga 
Falls, O., has been placed with Williams 
& C unnyngham, Chicago. 
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Use of Personality Advertising in 
Douglas Shoe Campaign 


How the Man Behind the Business is Exploited in a Series of Newspaper 
Ads—How Dealers Handle Jumps in Shoe Prices 


By Harold Whitehead 


O what extent can personality 
advertising be profitably used 
in a national campaign? 

In the old days when the area 
from which he drew business was 
small, the business man found that 
his personality was often a de- 
ciding factor in his success. As 
the area broadened, until finally 
it included the whole country, it 
became more and more difficult to 
use to advantage the personality 
of the man behind the business. 

Among the concerns’ which, 


stages in the life of Mr. Douglas 
himself as a maker of shoes. 
This copy has been broadly used 
in hundreds of newspapers, and, 
judging from the returns, the 
company believes that it has done 
well to exploit the fact that Mr. 
Douglas from early years on has 
been in the shoe business and has, 
by actual work in it, familiarized 
himself with every process of 

making shoes. 
The writer called upon F. L. 
Erskine, managing director of the 
advertising  depart- 











a—? 4 
Y At rare intervals, when there were siack spells in 
i say a the work, he was permitted to trudge to school. 


ment, the other day, to 
learn the facts about 
this campaign which 
has piqued curiosity 
among a good many 
advertising men. First 











he asked Mr. Erskine 
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PERSONAL ADVERTISING, 


FROM A TO Z 


however, believe that the manu- 
facturer’s personality may be ex- 
erted in a nation-wide way is the 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Company, of 
Brockton, Mass. For several 


months now this company has 
braved the critics with copy of an 
unusual order, 


showing various 






You can Save Money by sleek 
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W.L W.L DOUGLAS STORE: 192 Asylum St., HARTFORD 


WHICH AIMS TO SHOW THAT 
MR. DOUGLAS KNOWS THE SHOE BUSINESS 


T tists : 
peek W, t to tell him the plan 
rj L.DOUGLAS behind the advertis- 
bed $3.50 $4.00 $4.50 $5.00 $6.00 $7.00 & $800 ing and then he asked 


him how the company 
has managed its ad- 
vertising in the face 
of the successive in- 
creases in the price of 
shoes to the con- 
sumer. These two 
phases are bound up 
close together, and al- 
together, I believe, 
the statement will 
make an_ interesting 
story. 

It developed, in my 
talk with Mr. Erskine, 
that there are eight 
pieces of copy in the 
biographical series, 

“First and foremost, 

of course,” said Mr. 
Erskine, “the plan of the copy is 
to inculcate among consumers the 
desire to buy Douglas shoes; sec- 
ond, to emphasize the range of 
prices; third, to indicate that the 
price is on every shoe; and fourth, 
that Mr. Douglas really knows 
how to make shoes. 
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URTESCOP 


immediately gets the attention of 
your prospect —AND HOLDS IT. 


With a CORTE-SCOPE you can 
SHOW HIM 











-—_— YOUR FACTORY 
———YOUR OFFICE 
——- YOUR PRODUCT 


10,000 Salesmen from America’s foremost 
manufacturers are today using the 
Corte-Scope. A postal is sufficient. 


THE CORTE-SCOPE CO. 
1752 EAST 17th STREET 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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“T am not giving you these in 
the order of their importance, for 
I consider all equally important. 
We plan to show that Mr. Doug- 
las was a practical shoe man and 
that therefore the W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Company is a real mas- 
ter at making shoes, by giving 
illustrated episodes from his life. 

“For instance, in the first ad 
we show him as a little boy peg- 
ging shoes, under which is writ- 
ten: ‘The Boy Who Pegged Shoes 
—W. L. Douglas Pegging Shoes 
at Seven Years of Age. Sixty- 
five years ago W. L. Douglas 
started acquiring the knowledge 
of how to make good shoes.’ In 
the same ad, we show him trudg- 
ing over the snow to the little 
school, under which is said: ‘At 
rare intervals, when there were 
slack spells in the work he was 
permitted to trudge to school.’ 

“In the second ad he is, still a 
boy, gathering wood. Under this 
picture is written: ‘Besides Peg- 
ging His Usual Quota of Shoes 
Each Day, W. L. Douglas Was 
Obliged to Gather Fuel to Keep 
the Fires Going.’ 

“In the next one we show a pic- 
ture of Black Hawk, Colorado, 
‘where Mr. Douglas located and 
continued his chosen vocation of 
shoemaking.’ 

“The next shows him fitting 
shoes to a retail customer and 
under it is written, ‘W. L. Doug- 
las Learned How to Design, Draft 
and Fit Shoes; Also Gained Val- 
uable Retail Shoe Store Experi- 
ence in Golden City, Colorado.’ 

“In the fifth ‘advertisement we 
show him as a young man work- 
ing as a journeyman shoemaker, 
and a vision of his ambition to 
become the ‘world’s greatest shoe- 
maker.’ Under this is written, 
‘While Working at His Trade 
as Journeyman Shoemaker, “The 
Boy Who Pegged Shoes” De- 
cides to Put Into Operation His 
Life Ambition to Become “The 
World’s Greatest Shoemaker.”’ 

“Number six shows his first 
factory, under which is written, 
‘Factory Showing 30 x 60 Room in 
Which He Began Manufacturing, 
July 6, 1876.’ 

“Number seven visualizes his 
knowledge of leather by picturing 
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him as a buyer of it, under which 


is written, ‘At the start of his 
business venture, Mr. Douglas 
frequently worked eighteen and 
twenty hours a day, returning to 
the factory many a night after 
days spent in Boston buying 
leather and selling shoes. To this 
more than any other cause Mr. 
Douglas attributes his success. By 
working day and night he got his 
start and laid the foundation for 
his afterwards large business.’ 
“Number eight, of course, sum- 
marizes the whole of his career. 
“Tn all these advertisements, we 
emphasize the practical knowledge 
of Mr. Douglas by calling him 
‘The Boy Who Pegged Shoes.’ 
“We know this personal touch 
is arousing attention on account 
of the many letters we have had 
about it. In Evanston, Illinois, 
the story of ‘The Boy Who Peg- 
ged Shoes,’ was used as a lesson 
in the schools, the teacher point- 
ing a good moral from it.” 
“Hasn’t there been some change 
in the trade-mark? I always re- 
member Mr. Douglas’s picture in 
connection with the advertise- 
ments, but there’s something a 
little different about them lately; 
what is it?” the writer asked. 
“Until four years ago, we used 
the head only, but we decided to 
add the shoe and the hand point- 
ing to the price on it to emphasize 
the fact that the name, and the 
price are on the bottom of every 
genuine shoe, and all our evidence 
tells us that it was a wise move.” 


DEALERS PROFIT BY PRICES SHOWN 


ON SHOES 
“Don’t you find it a little awk- 
ward at present?” asked the 


writer, “considering that the price 
of shoes is so high. Doesn’t it 
make it complicated for a dealer 
who has some shoes at the old 
price, which retail at, say $4 and 
some shoes of the same last which 
now retail at $5?” 

“We thrashed that matter over 
very thoroughly before deciding 
to leave the retail price stamped 
on the bottom of the shoes,” Mr. 
Erskine said. “We believe it is 
good business for us and good 
business for our dealers. This is 
how we handle that situation: 
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Trade With Europe 


will increase many fold after the war. 
Let America be prepared to reap 
the harvest by sowing the seed now. 


E are the best equipped advertising 

firm on the Continent of Europe, as in 
addition to our office in Paris, we have 
branches in almost every center. 


Our agency is modelled on American lines. 
We have been handling for years the appro- 
priations of almost every large American 
company advertising in Europe. They will 
tell you how we have helped them to success. 
(Names on request. ) 


We investigate selling conditions and secure 
selling agencies with national and interna- 
tional distribution, before commencing the ad- 
vertising. 

A staff of Special Copy Writers and Consultants in 
every country, with the best Artists, Studios, Printing 
Departments, etc., enables us to give the kind of service 


that the most particular American advertisers are accus- 
tomed to receive. ~ 


The opportunities are here. Let us study your prod- 


uct and your problems in connection with them and 
report fully. 


Correspondence in any known language. 


Société Européenne de Publicité 
French Ltd. Co. Capital 5,000,000 Francs. 


Operating the amalgamated advertising agencies of 
John F. Jones—M. & P. Mery—C. O. Communay. 


10 Rue de la Victoire, Paris, France. 
Cable address—Sepublicit—Paris. 


Representatives in the U. S., Collin Armstrong, Inc., 
1463 Broadway, New York. 
Representatives in Canada, Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd., 

é Lumsden Bldg., Toronto. 
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A $10,000 Executive at 
35 wishes to sell the 
next ten years’ service, 
a hundred thousand dol- 
lar commodity, in the 
place of greatest useful- 
ness. His record, which 
is charted and_ con- 
densed, will be _ sub- 
mitted to principals in- 
terested. 


The senior who wants 
to place the daily bur- 
den of his business in 
competent hands,— 


An agency knowing 
where a reorganizer is 
needed,— 


A bank directorate look- 
ing for a man to man- 
age the business of one 
of its customers,— 


A member of some large 
manufacturing concern 
looking for an effective 
associate,— 


The capitalists behind a 
new industry looking 
for a thoroughly trained 
general manager, may 
have the few copies of 
this man’s record by ad- 
dressing 


Executive, 901 Free 
Press Bldg., Detroit. 
(2) 
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“Let us suppose that a shoe 
which used to retail for $4 now 
retails at a higher price; we urge 
the shoe dealer to advertise that 
he has some stock of Douglas 
shoes which he bought before the 
advance in price and which will 
be sold at the old price until 
cleared. The advertising suggest- 
ed is like this, ‘Come and see if 
we have your size in stock at the 
old price. If so, you can buy it 
for $4. In future the same shoe 
may cost you $4.50 or $5.’ This 
educates the public to the advance 
in price and certainly shows that 
the dealer is playing fair with his 
trade. 

“If a man comes in for a pair 
of shoes which he says he used to 
buy for $4 and asks what they 
are now, the shoeman says, “That 
shoe is now $5, but if I have your 
size in stock bought before the 
advance, you can have them at 
the old price.’ If he gets them at 
the old price, that customer is 
more than satisfied and moreover 
is certainly going back to that 
store for his next pair of shoes— 
and will be quite willing to pay 
the advanced price. So far we 
have heard nothing but good of 
this plan, and we believe it is the 
logical way of dealing with this 
situation. 

“While we encourage the shoe 
dealer to use the advance in price 
to remove his old stock, we do not 
advertise anything about rising 
prices. Instead, we give a range 
of prices so that purchasers know 
they can buy Douglas shoes at 
any price they wish to pay for 
them. 

“Now,” continued Mr. Erskine, 
“while we advertise in newspapers 
so as to put the ads where the 
dealer can see them, we expect 
the dealer in return to co-operate 
with us by making a window dis- 
play in conjunction with the ad- 
vertisement. We will not adver- 
tise in any dealer’s local paper 
unless he spends an agreed upon 
amount per annum with us. The 
more shoes he buys, the more ad- 
vertising we will do for him. 
When we advertise wé are in- 
sistent that the dealer sell more 
and more Douglas shoes. We 
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give him a quota of purchases we 
expect him to make if we con- 
tinue advertising in his town. 

“In some towns where we have 
our own store and there are also 
agents, we advertise our own 
stores only. We do not advertise 
the agents, but we have no ob- 
jection to the agent running a 
small advertisement saying ‘We 
sell Douglas Shoes also.’ Whether 
he advertises or not, he of course 
reaps his share of the benefit 
from this advertising commen- 
surate with the energy he puts 
into it.” 


Victor Has Always Made Its 
Own Cabinets 


In Printers’ Ink for June 7, an ex- 
tract was published from a speech be- 
fore the St. Louis Convention A. A. 
C. of W. of Homer J. Buckley, under 
the heading of ‘‘What Led Brunswick 
People into Phonograph Field.” In this 
speech Mr. Buckley stated that the Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Company was led 
to manufacture phonographs after hav- 
ing made cabinets for a time for the 
Victor Talking Machine Company. H. C. 
Brown, assistant general manager of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, writes 
Printers’ INK that his company has al- 
ways manufactured its own cabinets and 
that the statements made in Mr. Buck- 
ley’s speech before the St. Louis con- 
vention are untrue. 

Mr. Buckley, queried about the facts, 
writes Printers’ Ink as follows: 

“The information with regard to the 
phonograph article was secured from 
one of the members of our. merchan- 
dising staff, who in turn received the 
information from a client in Dubuque. 
This client is a substantial business 
man of Dubuque, in high standing lo- 
cally, and presumably in touch with 
local conditions. We had no hesitancy 
in accepting his statement concerning 
the phonograph situation, as outlined in 
my address. The fault, however, in 
using the name of the Victor people is 
wholly our own, and we sincerely re- 
gret the inconvenience that this error 
has caused.” 

Mr. Buckley further states that he 
had in mind another company whose 
phonograph cabinets were . formerly 
made by the Brunswick people. 





Ridderhof Opens Office in 
New York 


Corneil Ridderhof, formerly manager 
of the advertising department of the 
Hotpoint Electric Heating Company, 
Ontario, Cal., and more recently identi- 
fied with electrical and mechanical lines 
in the East, has opened an advertising- 
service office in New York. 
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--advertisement 
composition 


O be original in 
copy is the one 
part of an adver- 
tisement. Getting 
selling power into 
type and engravings 
without the loss of 
dignity to the ad- 
vertiser is a big job. 
Gilbert P. Farrar, 
author of ‘‘The 
Typography of 
Advertisements 
that Pay” has 
charge of our Ser- 
vice Department. 
Mr. Farrar is con- 
sidered an expert on 
this subject and we 
believe that you'll 
find that he can help 
you get real sales 
producing adver- 
tisement display. 


Ask us on your let- 
terhead to send our 
free book of type 
faces. 


ARROW PRESS 


INC, 
‘‘Salesmanship in Print” 


Advertisement Composition 
Direct Advertising Literature 
Booklets Catalogs 
House Organs 


318 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Tels. Greeley, 329, 330, 331 
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NE of the most interesting in- 
cidents at the recent hearing 
of the Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Flake Company before Judge 
North at Battle Creek developed 
during the cross-examination of 
the sales manager, C. T. Lee. The 
prosecution was trying to force an 
admission from Mr. Lee that his 
salesmen were instructed to get 
dealers to send back the bran made 
by the Kellogg Food Company and 
to replace it with bran made by 
the Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake 
Company. The cross-examining 
attorney tried first one lead and 
then another. The net result of 
his effort was some interesting tes- 
timony of special interest to the 
readers of Printers’ INK, because 
it shows how one manufacturer by 
means of a series of “square deal” 
trade policies has been able to 
build up trade relations worth mil- 
lions of dollars, and has estab- 
lished a permanent market for 
hundreds of thousands of pack- 
ages of Kellogg products annually. 

Take the matter of bonuses to 
salesmen. The doctor’s attorneys 
thought they had a case here. One 
salesman after another was put on 
the stand. “Isn’t it true that you 
are paid a special bonus for every 
case of bran you sell?” asked the 
attorney, giving atmosphere to the 
question by taking off his glasses 
and laying them dramatically on 
the table. The salesmen would 
hesitate, gulp a moment and then 
hasten to assure the prosecuting 
attorney that the only bonus they 
received was a bonus given when 
they were successful in getting all 
four Kellogg products into a store 
on the one sale. It was further 
developed that salesmen doing spe- 
cial advertising work, in addition 
to their sales work, such as putting 
in window trims, etc., were paid an 


extra bonus, and that a salesman 
opening up a number of new deal- 
ers got a special reward. 

advertisers 


Those who were 


How Kellogg Salesmen Capitalize 
“Flat” Price Policy 


One Big Advantage ls That It Eliminates Price Talk From the Solicitation 
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attending the trial seemed to 
be impressed by the remarks of 
these salesmen, showing as they 
did how this concern had cleverly 
worked out a bonus plan, based on 
work done, that automatically di- 
rected the salesmen’s efforts into 
desired sales channels. While 
there is nothing new at all about 
the use of bonuses for salesmen, 
at this particular time when the 
problem of salesmen’s compensa- 
tion is so acute it is interesting to 
know that it is being successfully 
employed by one advertiser, with- 
out so far as was evident at the 
trial, any reactionary effects on the 
trade; in fact, by bending the 
bonus plan so as to reward a man 
on the basis of the building-up 
work he did, as well as the actual 
selling, decidedly beneficial trade 
relations were produced. 


WHY QUANTITY PRICES FAILED 


But the real sensation during the 
cross-examination of Mr. Lee was 
when he went on record as saying 
that it was the policy of his com- 
pany to sell 1,000 packages of Kel- 
logg’s Toasted Corn Flakes for 
the same price per package as it 
would sell twelve, and that it had 
been demonstrated that this was 
the only fair way of marketing a 
product through dealers. Readers 
of Printers’ INK have, of course, 
long been familiar with this 
famous Kellogg policy.’ But not 
all of them appreciated the rea- 
sons that have prompted the com- 
pany to stand fast to this policy, 
or the reasons which caused Mr. 
Lee to say to a representative of 
Printers’ INK: “We have tried 
both ways, and we are convinced 
that the one price for all plan is 
the only way.” Mr. Lee, before 
going with the Kellogg Toasted 
Corn Flake Company, was for 
thirteen years in the sales depart- 
ment of Libby, McNeil & Libby, so 
he is in a position to know of 
what he speaks, and his justifica- 
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Circulation That Talks Back in Dollars and Cents 


The Mashington Bost 


In the Washington field the Post holds a triple-strength grip on 


Profitable Classified 
Advertising Results 


The Post reaches most of the people who are bes! able to buy—and reaches 
them first. 


The Post’s undisputed circulation supremacy as the National Capital's 
premier morning newspaper makes its advertising columns the one best 
bet of advertisers who look for quick and profitable returns. 


The Post is a Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Its circulation records are open to all. 


ARKENBERG SPECIAL AGENCY 
Classified Representatives 
406 Madison Ave., Toledo, Ohio 702 World Bldg., New York, N.Y. 


Advertisers—Write for our Bulletin containing best lists for “Newspaper Classified.” 
Publishers—Write for our proposition of how to increase your classified. 
Advertising Agents—Do you understand our Commission Proposition ? 














We have a big idea 
Jor the advertising of 


UNDERWEAR 


Anew, virile and appropriate 
thought that can make your. 
message the dominant one in 
the underwear field. 


We furnish pictorial and sell- 
_ ideas for every type of adver- 
tis 


ising. 
ASSOCIATED ARTISTS OF PHILADELPHIA 


Artists First ~advertising men nevertheless 


SIXTEEN THIRTY SANSOM STREET 
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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
ONE MAN —A CERTAIN TYPE 
OF SALESMAN 


HIS ADVERTISEMENT is the result of a great deal 
of thought, because we consider that getting the right 
man is important. 


The man wanted is successfully selling service to mer- 
chants: service generated by some kind of products, such 
as cash-registers or adding-machines and the like. (No, 

we don’t manufacture either of these.) 

Being a success, this man will only consider another connection 
if he clearly sees the advantage. Let’s draw a mental picture of 
him and see what we get. 


He’s 30 to 40, going hard on all 12 cylinders— a real salesman. 
*Way back in the general office, they know that, come what may, 
he’ll make his quota. He knows what he has to sell, believes in 
the service it renders, and uses intelligent imagination in transfer- 
ring his knowledge and conviction to other men. 

The strain of high-speed selling over a wide territory has not 
told on him. He’s doing a man’s-sized job, and he likes it. 

We want him. 


And he wants us— 

For, once in a while, after a hard day’s work far away from home, 
the lights of even the smallest cottage look mighty good to him. 
Sometimes, then, he wishes — 


The organization behind this advertisement manufactures and 
sells a be and continuous service to a certain kind of merchants. 

Other houses manufacture the same kind (but not grade) of 
products, so we have competition. The products have become ne- 
cessities; a territory comparatively small offers sufficient possibili- 
ties to stretch a good man’s ability to the limit. 

We offer an opportunity for a salesman who wants to grow, to do 
it—and, at the same time, to see a real home several times a month. 

The work is neither a cinch nor a gold mine; but it will pay 
continuing and increasing dividends on every ounce of intelligent 
energy invested. 


The right man will see that his opportunity with us is only 
limited by his ability :— 

First —to multiply his knowledge and conviction by the number 
of merchants he can influence. 

Second —to instili the same ability in other men in the selling 
organization. 

He will see that he needs us as much as we need him. 


The organization is a rather large one, operating West of the 
Rockies. We shall need full information and a photograph in your 
first letter — everything to be considered confidential, of course. 


Address—“T. L.,” Box 314, care of Printers’ Ink. 











































tion of this policy becomes doubly 
interesting. 

The first and biggest advantage 
that the Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Flake Company sees in doing 
away with the quantity price is, 
of course, its good-will effect on 
the trade itself. It is only natural 
that the small dealer will stand by 
the concern which stands by him, 
and he knows that if his chain- 
store competitor wants to buy Kel- 
logg’s Toasted Corn Flakes he will 
have to pay exactly the same price 
per package that he is paying, and 
it makes no difference whether 
the chain-store man orders one 
carload or one case. And the deal- 
er’s friendly feeling for the Kel- 
logg company is not sentimental 
either. It is based on business 
reason. The little dealer knows 
that when the chain-store man has 
to pay the same price as he does 
for a certain product, he is not 
very likely to cut the price and 
force him to sell it at a loss, as 
often happens when a product can 
be bought on a sliding price. As- 
sured of his full profit, the small 
dealer favors the product, which, 
of course, does not harm the sale 
of Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes. 

But that is what might be called 
a by-product of the plan. It pays 
its way, Mr. Lee tells PrinTERs’ 
INK, many times over by elim- 
inating all price argument. between 
dealer and salesmen, and leaves 
. the salesmen free to concentrate 
all their time on talking the busi- 
ness-building properties of the 
product and the advertising which 
the company puts behind it. 

“The reason that there is so lit- 
tle real salesmanship displayed in 
marketing some grocery products,” 
explained Mr. Lee, “is because an 
ingrown house policy turns sales- 
men into hawkers. The moment 
the salesman begins to talk the 
merchant thinks price. Back in 
the salesman’s head is price. And 
if the sale is not nipped off in the 
bud by a price wrangle, it is a 
wonder indeed. The question on 
which the sale will usually hinge 
under such circumstances is not 
‘what will these goods do for 
me?’ but ‘am I getting the rock- 
bottom price?’” 

To illustrate: 


A salesman walks 
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into a good-sized store and gets 
the buyer sufficiently interested to 
consider placing an order for say 
100 cases. There is no hitch in 
the negotiations until the buyer 
finds out that the more he buys 
the lower the price. Being an ex- 
perienced trader he is immediately 
suspicious that his competitor may 
have bought a hundred cases at a 
thousand-case price. Long experi- 
ence has taught him that if such 
is the case there are breakers 
ahead. Price-cutting is sure to 
follow as soon as the other fellow 
gets wind of the fact that he has 
a price advantage. The buyer 
cannot afford to take a chance, and 
anything is worth trying once, so 
he says to the salesman: “I'll tell 
you what I will do, I will give you 
an order for a hundred cases at 
the thousand-case rate.” Or he 
will make out the order inserting 
the thousand-case rate. Still other 
buyers, to get the Iow rate, will 
stoop to sharp practice, such as 
giving yearly orders and then can- 
celling them before completion. 
Short rating is difficult, as it calls 
for tactful handling and diplomacy 
if you wish to hold your cus- 
tomers. 


GIVES SALESMAN WHIP HAND 


On the other hand, a salesman 
selling products to the dealer on a 
“flat” price basis is forearmed. Mr. 
Lee illustrated one of the advan- 
tages derived by a salesman selling 
on this basis by taking a hypothet- 
ical case. A Kellogg salesman goes 
into a dealer’s store and is told 
that the order is going to be 
placed elsewhere. The salesman 
immediately inquires what price 
the dealer is paying, and then asks 
if this price is the same that Reid, 
Murdock & Company are paying. 
“Why no,” the dealer will say, 
“Reid, Murdock & Company are a 
very much larger concern than we 
are and buy a thousand cases to 
our one. We would not expect to 
get the same price that they do.” 

“Well,” replies the salesman, 
“your business looks just as good 
to us as Reid Murdock’s, and we 
stand willing to sell you for the 
same price, regardless of how 
much you buy.” This argument 
skillfully developed seldom fails 
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to impress the dealer, and times 
without number it has clinched 
the sale . The dealer is only hu- 
man, and when you can prove to 
him that you want his business, 
and treat him on the same basis 
as you do a customer who buys 
more in a day than he will in a 
year you build up a feeling of con- 
fidence, good will, or whatever you 
choose to call it, that has tangible 
business value. 

The advertiser selling on a 
quantity-price basis will, of course, 
say that this is all very well as 
far as it goes, but how about the 
big orders you would otherwise 
get, but do not get, because you 
vob the salesman of the price in- 
ducement. It is the opinion or 
experience, if you please, of the 
Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Com- 
pany that this obstacle largely 
overcomes itself if you go to the 
consumer and create a demand for 
the product. Furthermore, the 
Kelloggs have found that the ben- 
efits accruing from a policy which 
provides the salesmen with a lever 
to use in prying loose big orders is 
not the wonderful business pro- 
ducer that it might seem to be on 
the surface. 

It was clearly brought out at 
the trial that the main concern of 
the Kellogg company has always 
been to foster trade good will, and 
how well the company succeeded 
was amply demonstrated by the 
evidence of dealer witnesses. Mr. 
Lee’s experience in marketing 
through grocers and allied outlets 
has convinced him that as soon as 
a salesman is provided with a 
price scale with which to coax 
dealers to put in bigger stocks, 
they cannot resist the temptation. 
The result is that dealer good will 
built up at an expense of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars and years 
of patient work is undermined. So 
we have the need of a policy that 
holds as well as builds good will. 
A policy that is based on a flat 
price does this, because it robs the 
salesmen of the argument that if 
the dealer will only stretch the or- 
der to a few more cases he can 
shade the price. It is the “few 
more” cases that usually gather 
dust on the dealer’s top shelves, 
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and serve as a lasting reminder to 
him of a house whose main con- 
cern is to get the order—and the 
bigger the better. 

Summing up the outstanding 
value of the flat-price policy, such 
as the Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Flake Company uses, it puts the 
sale of its product on a straight 
salesmanship basis and lifts it 
above the price basis. 

It is the contention of this ad- 
vertiser that with a product on 
such a basis the dealer buys the 
goods for the goods themselves 
and not to save a few dollars. 
Buying on that basis, he is sold on 
the goods, and more thoroughly 
sold on the goods than he would 
otherwise be. Every advertiser of 
experience is fully aware of what 
it means to have the trade sould, 
and he also knows that any policy 
which brings about such a condi- 
tion is worthy of serious consid- 
eration. Even if conditions are 
such that it is not possible to put 
the product on a flat-price basis 
at once, there appears to be sub- 
stantial reasons, aside from ethical 
ones, indicating that it might be 
well to take steps which will 
eventually lead to that result; at 
any rate, in view of the growing 
seriousness of chain-store compe- 
tition, it is a matter worth more 
than mere passing note. 





Butterick Girls Knit Sweaters 
for U. S. Jackies 


A desire “to do their bit’ led the 
young women -_ om by the Butterick 
Company, New York, to undertake to 
furnish the sailors of the U. S. destroy- 
ers “Jarvis” and “Benham” sweaters, 
gloves and socks. The men of the office 
agreed to supply the money to purchasc 
the yarn if the women would do the 
rest. This they agreed to, and last 
week an exhibition of the results of 
their labors was shown in the But- 
terick building. There were in the dis- 
play «112 armless sweaters made of 
heavy woolen yarn, and 94 sweaters 
equipped with sleeves and cap hoods. 
Each of these garments bore the name 
of the maker. 

The young women were so pleased 
with the results of their industry that 
they will endeavor to su ply the 879 
jackies of the battleship ‘ ohh vada” with 
similar articles. If the plan works out 
as designed each member of the crew 
will receive a sweater, two pairs of 
socks and a pair of wristlets from the 
Butterick bE ng 
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Campaign Should 
Start Now for Next 
Bond Issue 





Banker Points Out Need of Edu- 
cating Public to Save in Order to 
Take Care of Big Bond Issue 
That Will Come Soon—Herbert 
S. Houston Shows Need of Ad- 
vertising 





CAMPAIGN of education 

should be started at once, 
according to Benjamin Strong, 
governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank at New York, in behalf of 
the next war loan. The “Liberty 
Loan” was bought to a consider- 
able extent by future savings, the 
next loan must be bought by past 
savings. Wage-earners who sub- 
scribed for a Liberty Bond on a 
basis of fifty weekly payments 
will not be in the market for an- 
other bond till the fifty weeks 
are up. 

The necessity of teaching the 
wage-earners to save was pointed 
out at a dinner at the New York 
Advertising Club on June 20th of 
advertising men and_ financiers 
who were active workers for the 
Liberty Bond flotation. In Eng- 
land, Mr. Strong said, where 
many savings-clubs exist for wage- 
earners, £18,000,000 a week is 
turned over to the government in 
exchange for short-term securi- 
ties. Thus the money begins to 
draw interest at once and is im- 
mediately available for war pur- 
poses. 

Collin Armstrong, who presided, 
spoke of the army of bankers who 
came forward to assist in floating 
the loan, and then, turning to the 
advertising men, said: “But what 
would an army be without a 
band?” 

Herbert S. Houston of the Na- 
tional Adv ertising Advisory Board 
spoke of the great mobilization of 
men, money and sympathy which 
we have just witnessed,—first the 
registration, then the loan, then 
the Red Cross campaign. He em- 
phasized the need of a government 
appropriation for the advertising 
of future loans, The donation of 
between 800 and 1,000 pages of 
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newspaper space, paid for by the 
donors, although eloquent testi- 
mony to the patriotism of adver- 
tisers, represents a burden that 
ought not to be placed on com- 
paratively few. An appropriation 
of $1,000,000 for advertising would 
represent only one cent per capita 
for all the people of the country; 
and such advertising, he said, is 
indispensable, for though 4,000,000 
people subscribed for the Liberty 
Loan, the recent English Victory 
Loan had 8,000,000 purchasers. 
Mr. Houston read a_ telegram 
from Secretary McAdoo congratu- 
lating the advertising men on their 
work. 

The need of reaching more in- 
dividuals was brought out also by 
Robert W. Wooley. Generally 
speaking, wealth and labor took 
the loan, he said. The farmers 
were hardly reached at all in this 
campaign; they do not realize the 
seriousness of the war as yet, but 
they offer a rich field for cultiva- 
tion in the placing of future 
issues. 

H. D. Robbins, vice-president of 
the Advertising Protective Bureau, 
and prominent in vigilance work, 
spoke of the need of having peo- 
ple who could afford it buy good- 
sized bonds. He told of per- 
sonal experiences in explaining the 
bonds to ignorant men at a street- 
corner meeting in Buffalo. Too 
much had been taken for granted 
by the speakers. They urged the 
purchase of bonds, when many of 
their hearers did not know what a 
bond was. As soon as they found 
that the Government would pay 
the money back with 3% per cent 
interest many of the mechanics 
and lake-sailors in the crowd 
stepped up and subscribed for the 
bonds. 

Among the other speakers were 
O. C. Harn, of the National Lead 
Company, chairman of the Plan 
and Scope Committee of the 
National Advertising Advisory 
Board; R. F. Westerfield, of the 
New York Stock Exchange; A. 
H. Bickmore, representing the in- 
vestment bankers, and J. I. Clarke, 
of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, New York, who _ repre- 
sented Guy Emerson, secretary of 
the Publicity Committee. 














Why the Better Merchants are 
Abandoning Bargain Sales 


Net Profits Not Nearly So Large As Many Think,:Says This Retailer 


By Frank A. Black 


Adv. Mgr., Wm. Filene’s Sons Co. (Department Store), Boston, Mass. 


UCH of the store advertis- 
i ing that we read seems to 
rest its pulling power on the basis 
of small cost rather than a more 
solid foundation of high quality. 
How seemingly foolish to put 
price in type very much larger 
than the name or the description 
of the article which you are trying 
to sell. Price alone cannot mean 
anything; ten cents may be a very 
high price for one article; ten 
dollars may be a very low price 
for another. 

In much of the advertising we 
see there seems to be a disposition 
to try to make people forget that 
there is such a thing as the law 
of compensation. We are taught 
in school that action must equal 
reaction, that we reap what we 
sow; that if taxes are too high 
they produce no revenue; that if 
the laws of the country are made 
too severe there will be made no 
convictions under those laws; that 
if one pays too much attention to 
the accumulation of wealth one is 
apt to repay for this in the loss 
of health or something equally 
valuable. We all know that some- 
thing for nothing is an impossi- 
bility, although much of the retail 
advertising would seem to be 
trying to prove that this is not’ 
true. 

I believe that bargain sales are 
to-day the worst enemy of the re- 
tail business. Bargain sales on 
close analysis appear to be illogical 
as good advertising, because they 
must leave the thought in the 
minds of the customers that the 
ordinary, every-day values of a 
store advertising are not 100 per 
cent values. Every merchant 
would prefer to have his business 
more evenly distributed. Bargain 
sale advertising is one of the big- 


Portion of address before Detroit 
meeting of the World’s Salesmanship 
Congress. 


gest obstacles in the way of se- 
curing this condition. 

There are any number of argu- 
ments against the bargain sale. 
Figures taken in stores which are 
especially keen on statistics indi- 
cate that the net profit from such 
sales are not nearly as large as 
some people think. At least one 
good store in this country has de- 
cided that it can conduct a more 
profitable business with almost 
every semblance of the bargain- 
sale thought eliminated. 

People buy two things—mer- 
chandise and service. The bar- 
gain sale is a sworn enemy to good 
service, 
SHOULD FEATURE LOW-PRICE 

CHASES 


PUR- 


When a merchant goes to mar- 
ket, and because of his knowledge 
of business, because of his indus- 
try, secures value in merchandise 
better than the ordinary, he is 
only doing what he is supposed to 
do, fulfilling his function as a 
merchant. How much better then 
to present the results of this work 
to his public as his regular every- 
day standard of achievement rath- 
er than to spend much money on 
large type, to drive home the fact 
that he has done something much 
better than he is in the habit of 
doing and that only a limited few 
are able to take advantage of this 
extraordinary achievement and to 
get the full benefit of his ability 
as a merchant. 

It is unnecessary for me to point 
out the evils of bargain sales com- 
posed of job-lot merchandise. I 
know of only one store that really 
has a system enabling it to deal in 
this kind of merchandise exten- 
sively at a profit, and the feature 
of that system is an automatic 
clearance plan which positively 
makes it impossible for odds and 
ends to accumulate and eat up 
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Written by a man 
whose articles in 
Printers’ Ink won 
nation-wide praise. 














A Gnuide-Book for 
all who want their 








profit by the fruits 
of Mr.Farrar’s many 
years’ experience. 








copy perfect in sales 
appearance. 








THE TYPOGRAPHY OF 
ADVERTISEMENTS THAT PAY 


By Gilbert P. Farrar 


The publication of Mr. Farrar’s book marks the end of haphazard typography. No 
longer need any advertising man or printer guess at the kind of types to use for adver- 


tisements of any description. 


For here is a practical guide book, that tells you how 
your copy should be set and why. 


Whether you are advertising collars or pianos, 


whether your business is a department store or a mail order house, whether you use 





This Book Actually 
Tells You 


—how to give instructions to 
your printer so that 
first proof will be as you 
want it ‘ 

—what types to use for ef- 
fective display 

—when to use the different 
kinds of type 

—how to get your story over 
through proper typograph- 
ical display 

—how to use white space and 
margins 


—what kind of borders to use 
—what kind of Illustrations 
oO us 


—what kind of type to use 
with each kind »f illustra- 
tion 


—how to get strong effects 
In small space 

—how to make type suggest 
your product 

—which types appeal to men 
and which to women 

—how to get the best results 
with the types at your dis- 
posal 

—what the best types are 


and a wealth of other equally 
Important information. 

















fifty-line space or full pages, you will find in this 
book definite, workable instructions for producing 
advertisements perfect in sales appearance. Mr. 
Farrar is first and last an expert on typographical 
display. He doesn’t tell you how to write your 
message—but he tells yoy how to get that message 
across. He writes simply, clearly, yet forcefully. 
He takes you through every step of advertisement 
construction, teaching you how to build and what 
material to use in erecting the perfect advertise- 
ment. 


149 Illustrated Examples 
Every step in advertisement construction is not 
only described, but illustrated with actual exam- 
ples. Thus after telling you what to do and how 
to do it, Mr. Farrar gives you a picture of the 
finished job. Everything is so clear that you 
cannot misunderstand it. 


33 Specimen Type Pages 


All the type faces with which you should be fami- 
liar are shown, in nearly all their sizes. These 
specimen pages are arranged for practical, every 
day use and cover the most effective types for all 
styles of advertising. 


Chapter by chapter this volume 

tells you as much about typog- 

raphy as you could learn in 
years of average study. 


Let it help you to-day. Get your copy at once at 
any bookstore or from the publishers. 


Price $2.25 net By mail $2.40 
THIS IS AN APPLETON BOOK 
D. Appleton & Company, Publishers 
35 West 32nd Street - + += + New York 
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One Example of 
Rapid Electrotype Co.’s Service 








INCE we are shipping plates daily to all 
publications, we naturally know their me- 
chanical equipment, and therefore we send only 
unmounted plates where we know that mounted 
are not required. 


This saves the advertiser money and is just oné 
example of how we can co-operate. And 


Rapid’s Service 
is Rapid Service 


PLATES ARE SHIPPED THE SAME 
DAY YOUR ORDERS ARE RECEIVED 


We can do this because we have a plant per- 
fectly equipped in every detail. We employ 
255 men and we are at your service night and 
day. Anaverage of 300,000 square inches of plate 
matter leaves our shipping department every 


24 hours. 


The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 


Makers of all kinds of Advertising Plates and Trade Cuts, including 
Stereotypes and Mats, by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold Process. 
Sole owners of U. S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
The Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in 
the World 


REFERENCES :—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If 
you ask them, you will, perhaps, find that several of them already know 
what Rapid’s Service means. 






















































profits as they will do in an ordi- 
nary store. 
TO INCREASE THE STORE’S FOLLOWING 

In closing, permit me to present 
my own pet theory of retail ad- 
vertising, which is: 

“That every reliable store has 
its own following. 

“That it is a store’s duty and 
privilege to keep that following 
informed as to style, value and 
other merchandise features and 
changes. 

“That the store doing this the 
most thoroughly will soon have 
the largest following. 

“That from this permanent fol- 
lowing, every store secures a very 
large, perhaps the largest part of 
its response to daily advertising. 

“That violent display and start- 
ling headlines are more annoying 
than gratifying to that following 
which can be trained to follow the 
advertising of its favorite store in 
almost any readable form in which 
that store chooses to present it. 
(This is my way of accounting for 
the uniform success of widely dif- 
fering styles of store publicity.) 

“That this faithfulness does not 
give any store license to make its 
publicity dry as dust or lacking 
in interest or information. 

“That failure to recognize this 
last fact will soon result in a 
dwindling audience. 

“That the store discharging its 
news-telling duty most carefully 
and conscientiously will gradually 
add to its following by recruiting 
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from former adherents of less dil- | 


igent stores. 

“And that this store will, in this 
way, build up a following larger 
and more permanent in character 
than any that it is possible to build 
up by sensational display adver- 
tising. 

“Tt is my personal belief that 
the big, broad, profitable view to 
take of retail advertising is to look 
upon it as a service owed by a 
store to its friends—to consider it 
a duty to provide those friends 
with the information necessary to 
enable them to shop in haste, com- 
fort and with satisfaction—(not 
an easy task in these days of 


stores that are two blocks square . 


and fourteen stories high).” 
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6,000,000 
Weekly Circulation 
Guaranteed 


Are Youthe Man? 


SCREEN ADVERTISING 
is now thoroughly organized. 
We have 1,000 theatres, east 
of the Mississippi River, 
charging from ten to seventy- 
five cents admission under 
contract to show 200 feet of 
SCREEN ADVERTISING 
PHOTOPLAYS. Our Studio 
is amply equipped to supply 
the necessary films, but we 
have not as yet been able to 
find a big enough man to 
take charge of our Soliciting 
Department. 


We want a live wire — someone who, 
because of his past experience, can 
render us efficient service 365 days in 
the year—a man who believes as we | 
do that Screen Advertising is the 
coming form of national publicity—a 
man with such personality as will 
favorably impress everyone with whom 
he comes in contact, and who can 
assist us in getting the business which 
, we feel should come to us. 


To such a man we will gladly pay 
a salary big enough to make a con- 
nection with us worth his while. 


SCREEN ADVERTISING, Inc. 


General Offices and Studio 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Confidential _re- 
ports coming to 
to the Right Paswenad’ INK 
Man at from Washing- 

Washington ton indicate that 
there is an appalling amount of 
lost motion in the effort of adver- 
tisers to “sell the Government” on 
war needs. Failure to get adver- 
tising appeals through to the right 
man at the capital is responsible 
seemingly for the loss of time, if 
no worse, at a juncture when time 
is precious. 

Interested onlookers at Wash- 
ington concede that there is not 
room for much criticism on the 
score of the character of the ad- 
vertising ammunition that is being 
used to bombard the biggest buyer 
in the world. No fault is found 
with the copy nor with the me- 
diums employed, but obviously 


Advertising 


there is opportunity for regret be- 
cause of the vast quantities of 
catalogues and advertising litera- 
ture 


that are being virtually 
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wasted by poor judgment or lack 
of information as to the proper 
point of attack. 

This lowered rate of efficiency 
in advertising in the one best mar- 
ket is not chargeable to any fault 
of advertisers so much as to the 
complexity of the war-making or- 
ganization lately placed on the job 
at Uncle Sam’s headquarters. 
Moves in the war game are being 
made with surprising rapidity and 
the advertiser who desires to sell 
fire-extinguishers for the new 
army cantonments or mattresses 
for the Government’s vast new 
fleet of ships must do it now or 
find to-morrow that his particular 
item has been passed. 

Such necessity for hitting the 
advertising bull’s-eye at the first 
shot is passing strange in the 
Washington environment. Under 
the methodical if slow-moving 
procedure that obtained prior to 
the war a misdirected catalogue 
was pretty sure to be “referred” 
from one official to another until 
finally it reached the desk of the 
man at whom it was aimed. Un- 
fortunately there can be no such 
assurance in war-time. The Gov- 
ernmental organization has sud-’ 
denly grown to huge proportions, 
executive departments have “over- 
flowed” into rented quarters scat- 
tered in perhaps a score of dif- 
ferent localities at the capital, new 
bureaus have been created and big 
business has aided Uncle Sam by 
calling into action dozens of spe- 
cial committees that play a most 
important part in the selection of 
goods, but the existence of which 
would never be suspected by the 
advertiser who makes up his mail- 
ing list from the latest edition of 
the Congressional Directory. 

For example, the advertiser who 
scans the newspapers must sub- 
consciously or otherwise realize 
that the Council of National De- 
fense and its Advisory Commis- 
sion represent a quarter worthy of 
some advertising effort in a cam- 
paign to sell the Government. But 
from the very general character of 
the addresses on much of the ad- 
vertising matter now reaching the 
national buying center it is sus- 
pected that most advertisers do 
not realize that within the general 
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defense body are wheels within will they justity all that Besta pro- < 
wheels in the form of sub-com- ductive help, espéffally how. when 
mittes on vehicles, optical glass, the nation is crying-for more man- ree 
knit goods, cement, furniture, sur- power? Do the mefchandise and 
gical instruments, and, literally, the prices, which ‘they are of’ 


every class of goods required by 
an army in the field or an armed 
fleet in being. If your advertising 
literature is “passed along” until 
it finally reaches the saturation 
‘point in this specialization you 
may thank your lucky stars, but 
if there is any way to accomplish 
it the advertiser may be repaid for 
such preliminary investigation as 
will enable him to “go direct to 
headquarters.” 





Speaking before 
The Matter the Salesmanship 

With the Congress in De- 
Dapertment poe a a g be r 

Stores o£ Hillman’s, Chi- 
cago, said: “One of the most se- 
rious defects in department-store 
management, which has a great 
deal to do with their large oper- 
ating expense, is the large percent- 
age of non-productive or non-sell- 
ing help as compared with that of 
the selling. Few of the larger 
stores in America have as yet re- 
duced their non-productive help to 
as low as fifty per cent, while 
some of the largest have a non- 
productive payroll of almost sixty 
per cent.” 

Mr. Janes further states that in 
chain stores, in small one-owner 
stores and in mail-order houses, 
the non-productive help in some 
cases is as low as ten per cent, and 
rarely exceeds twenty-five per 
cent. He also cited figures show- 
ing that department stores have an 
operating expense that is from five 
to ten per cent more than that of 
merchants using other systems of 
selling. 

Every factor in distribution is 
now being tried in the crucible of 
war. Those factors that have not 
been economically tempered will 
not stand up well under the fire. 
For example, in going through the 
test with such a burden of handi- 
capping facts, as Mr. Janes men- 
tions, what kind of a showing will 
the department stores be able to 
make? How will they explain 
that high selling expense? How 


fering, justify it? > think not, 
because it is now genéfally~ad- 
mitted that though the department 
store may have advantages, its 
ability to sell for less is certainly 
not one of them. 

The principal trouble is that the 
department store is top-heavy. It 
is burdened with an unwieldy 
service system that from very sim- 
ple beginnings has grown to be so 
luxurious and so wasteful that it 
saps the efficiency of the store. Al- 
ready the Commercial Efficiency 
Board of the Council of National 
Defense has taken up the subject, 
hoping to eliminate some of these 
wasteful methods and thus re- 
lease more men for government 
work. 

But though this amazingly rami- 
fied gratuitous service may be bur- 
densome, it seems to be absolutely 
essential to the department store, 
as at present conducted. It is the 
store’s greatest asset—the raison 
d’étre for this system of retailing. 
In the first years of the depart- 
ment store economy was its chief 
appeal and could have been made 
truthfully. This is no longer the 
case. 

The department store idea came 
into existence in this country in 
the price readjustment period fol- 
lowing the Civil War. At that 
time the prices of nearly all com- 
modities began to drop. Competi- 
tion became keen and the old 
school of retailing was sorely 
tried. New methods of selling 
came into vogue. Gradually the 
plan of buying for cash, selling at 
a small profit and turning goods 
rapidly came into being. The 
“sale” became popular. It was in 
this period that a great impetus 
was given to production, owing to 
the widespread adoption of ma- 
chinery in manufacturing. But 
there were no_ well-established 
channels of distribution at this 
time and manufacturers did not 
know how to create markets as 
they do now. Consequently over- 
production often resulted. Goods 
had to be sold to the best bidder. 
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These conditions favored the 
price-selling methods of the de- 
partment store and fostered its 
growth. 

Then, gradually, the idea of 
trade-marking began to spread. 
Advertising gave branded articles 
a national standing. Distribution 
was standardized, and advertising 
manufacturers were no longer at 
the mercy of sellers. This move- 
ment toward the nationalization of 
merchandise has been going on 
for thirty years. Many depart- 
ment stores have always opposed 
it. Even to-day much of their 
advertising and merchandising is 
based on the old methods that pre- 
vailed when markets were de- 
moralized and when manufactured 
articles had no identity and no 
standing with the public. Work- 
ing as they are against the current 
in distribution, is it any wonder 
that department stores have found 
the adoption of unlimited service 
so essential to their existence? 
They will find their progress much 
easier if they will swing in with 
the tide. 


A Real Ad- A Ithough not 


vertising among the most 
spectacular of 
Principle advertising suc- 
cesses, the story of the Franklin 
Society of New York offers evi- 
dence of extreme value for adver 
tising’s cause. This savings and 
loan association was started 29 
years ago in New York City 
primarily for the benefit of those 
who gain their livelihood from 
printers’ ink—newspaper editors, 
reporters and printers. It out- 
grew this field, however, and when 
it was twenty years old decided to 
invoke the assistance of advertis- 
ing. It has used advertising ever 
since, with what good effect the 
following facts will attest. With- 
in a year and a half from the be- 
ginning of its advertising venture, 
at an advertising cost of $971, the 
society had acquired $58,700 in 
new accounts directly traceable to 
the advertising and follow-up: a 
dollar for every penny and _ six 
mills expended. 
Last vear. on an appropriation 
of $4,000, $367.000 in new business 
resulted directly from the adver- 
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tising ; something more than a cent 
for every dollar gained. More- 
over, this represents 75 per cent of 
all new business secured. The so- 
ciety now has between seven and 
eight thousand accounts. 

In all this time it has used prac- 
tically stock copy. The border of 
its “large” or 234-inch single col- 
umn size copy is the same to-day 
as at the start. The standard is 
one inch deep, unilluminated and 
unpretentious, but “simple and di- 
rect,” as the New York Stock 
Exchange would have the copy of 
its own members. 

“IT would advocate to all those 
who would succeed in financial ad- 
vertising,” said Mr. Theis in 1910, 
when he was second vice-president 
of the society, “that they advertise 
continuously. Continuity has a 
great deal to do with success.” 

This utterance might sound to 
some as an ipse dixit of free ad- 
vice. Mr. Theis is now vice-presi- 
dent. He has practised what he 
preached, and his society, which 
employs no solicitors, is still get- 
ting increased business at a sales 
cost of little more than one per 
cent. This, too, in days when the 
size of selling costs is a national 
problem. 

There is*nothing new in the 
principle involved, but it’s a truth 
so easy for those to forget whose 
feet grow cold. 


Sale of Claflin Company Stock 


The entire capital stock of the H. B. 
Claflin Company was purchased last 
week from the Mercantile Stores Cor- 
poration, New York, by a group of 
fifteen dry goods commission merchants. 
The sale will have no bearing on the 
retail properties of the Mercantile 
Stores Corporation. 

The purchase price was $6,300,000 
for the $6,000,000 par of capital stock. 


Appointments by ‘Town and 
Country” 


Raymond D. Thomas, for the past 
three and one-half years with Today’s 
Housewife, has become associated with 
Town and Country ax business manager, 
succeeding J. A. Plummer. 

H. M. Rosine has been anpointed Pa- 
cific Coast representative of Town ond 
Country. with headquarters in Los An- 
geles. He will cover California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho, Nevada and 
Arizona. 
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* f One Billion Dollars 
- 

*’ ff is a sum beyond the conception of any 
i ] man’s mind. A number of billions of dol- 
i | lars will be paid for wages and material 
* @] during the next two or three years and buy- 
; (fing power will be the greatest in the history 
: of the United States. 

. s 

> Every advertiser who curtails his advertising 
: } contributes golden opportunities to the 
' manufacturer who continues advertising. 
Every advertiser will harvest in exact pro- 
I 


portion as he sows while these billions are 
being spent. 


oo 828 


Meantime, as usual, LIFE sells real circula- 
tion, cash in advance, non-returnable, full 
price, no inducements. Result—real adver- 


tising value. 
Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 3lst St. West, No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago 
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Advertising 
Fosters Growth of 
Side Lines 


(Continued from page 12) 
to sort the prospects into one of 
these two classes and then to con- 
firm the first judgment by such 
sources of information as are at 
° their disposal. Certain names would 
PRINTED SALESMEN obviously place the prospect im- 


: mediately in the first class. But 
go direct to the man who there is a great roster of the 
sells your goods, who buys wealthy whose names never figure 
. extensively in the news columns— 
your goods and who uses whose simple inquiries might not 
your goods. immediately place them in their 
income class. To pick them such 
Established More Than Fifty Years. The little matters as the sort and qual- 
Largest High Grade Printers in the World. ity of note paper they use, a crest, 
etc., are carefully considered. The 
usual credit reference sources are 
Che Lakeside Press consulted, and the company keeps 
on hand a library of social regis- 
R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. ters, blue books, etc. Then the, 
Chicago, U.S. A. various sales offices have still bet- 
ter localized means of obtaining 
the necessary information, so that 
prospects are eventually classified 
most accurately as to their possi- 
ble requirements. While this sys- 
A tem is not infallible in every case, 
EDUCATIONAL Motion twelve per cent of all inquiries de- 
Pictures sell your product velop into live leads, and this 
by interesting the public method succeeds in eliminating to 
in your processes and a large extent the time-consuming 
teaching them values. and pure curiosity requests. 
A further specialization - 
. sales work is accomplished by 
ms sen ph means of what is called the “here 
articularly ef. of the plot of and abouts” folder. The sales of- 
Estes when an absorbing fices remarked that their neigh- 
your sales play. : borhoods were more particularly 
interested in what the company 
was doing near at home. There 
are nine of these offices, but each 
is now supplied with a folder ac- 
complishing just this object. The 
body of the book and the cover 
are published, page by page, on 
standard tint blocks, with mor- 
tises for insertion of localized il- 
lustrations and text. There is 
nothing especially new about this, 
but it touches the string that plays 
Motion Picture Corporation the tune—“if John Jones down the 
205 W. 40th St., New York City street has something pretty fine, 
; I want one, too.” 
These are some of the higher 
spots in the story of Lord & Burn- 
ham Co. They will serve to indi- 








SCIENTIFIC Pictures—for 
research and efficiency work 
—are examples of the same 
care and skill used in pro- 
ducing advertising films. 
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cate how advertising has been 
used, and is being used, to con- 
vert a business formerly based 
roughly on big unit sales into a 
larger and more constant business 
of big units filled in with a vol- 
ume of smaller unit sales, in the 
aggregate profitable and promis- 
sory of future development with 
the immediate advantage of sound 
market conservation; to say noth- 
ing of the fine family of growing 
side-lines it has helped to raise. 
More than this, the account shows 
how an old, well-established con- 
cern has kept its ear to the ground, 
and has fallen in line with those 
who have seen.in advertising, and 
find in advertising, the means to a 
necessary solution for sales prob- 
lems that constantly occur and 
change with the passage of time. 


Kellogg Food Company’s Op- 
position Sustained 


The Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia has reversed the decisions 
of the Patent Office tribunals in the case 
of Kellogg Food Company and John 
Kellogg vs. Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes 
Company, and has sustained the oppo- 
sition of the former to the registration 
of certain proposed trade-marks by the 
Corn Flakes Company. In the opinion 
of the Court it is stated that the op- 
poser sold the right to use the name 
“Kellogg’s”’ in connection with Toasted 
Corn Flakes and Toastéd Corn Flake 
Biscuit only, and retained the right to 
use it with any other cereal-foods not 
flaked. The court held that opposer’s 
interest in the matter clearly appeared 
from the allegation that its products of 
the same general descriptive properties 
were known as ‘“Kellogg’s” foods be- 
fore applicant’s entry into the field. 


Wilmer Atkinson Company 
Buys “Country Boy” 


The Wilmer Atkinson Company, 
Philadelphia, publisher of The Farm 
Journal, has purchased The Country 
Boy, a monthly periodical heretofore 
published in Chicago. It will be issued 
in the future from the Farm Journal 
plant. 


Appointed Advertising Manager 
of “Golf Illustrated” 


Arthur de Barry, formerly advertis- 
ing manager for Johann Hoff & Com- 
pany and at one time advertising and 
sales manager for the George Borgfeldt 
Company, has been made advertising 
manager of Golf Illustrated, New York. 
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The Billboard 


was founded in November, 
1893. During 1894 its circu- 
lation averaged 903 copies. 

Its circulation has shown a 
steady growth every year, and 
during 1916 averaged over 
40,000 copies per issue. 

Advertisers desiring to 
reach actors and actresses 
should advertise in 


The 
Billboard 


Member A. B. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Kansas City 
Pittsburg 
Sydney, Aus. 
London 


New York 
Chicago 

St. Louis 
San Francisco 


A 


& 
Opportunity 


E have splendid 
W opening for adver- 

tising man _ with 
general agency experience. 
One with experience in 
the promotion of specula- 
tive enterprises preferred. 
Must be especially strong 
on writing follow-up sales 
letters. Give references, 
previous experience and 
salary expected, Address 


The Byram Company 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 





The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


OST manufacturers of a sea- 

sonal product have little diffi- 
culty in determining when they 
will advertise it. Immediately pre- 
ceding and during the height. of 
the season in which the goods are 
used is the logical time for them 
to concentrate their advertising 
fire. 

But the advertising problem 
confronting the makers of some 
seasonal merchandise is not so 
easy to solve. Take furnaces and 
heating devices, as an example. 
Here is a product that is used 
during the cold-weather period. 
That is the time when everybody 
is vitally concerned about the 
heating question, but it is not the 
time when heaters are .bought. 
They are bought during the sum- 
mer and fall, or when a person is 
naturally least inclined to be in- 
terested in such a subject. 

: + * 


In view of this complicated sit- 
uation, when should the manu- 
facturer intensify his advertising 
effort? Judging from the large 
volume of heater advertising that 
appeared during the past winter, 
the Schoolmaster a few weeks ago 
came to the conclusion that the 
manufacturers in this field must 
have found the answer to the 
question propounded in the pre- 
ceding sentence. He asked H. W. 
Greife, advertising manager of the 
Williamson Heater Co., of Cincin- 
nati, why the winter had been de- 
cided on. Mr. Greife éxplains that 
his company was one of the first 
to adopt this policy. 

“In previous years,” he states, 
“we advertised pretty much the 
same all the year round. When 
taking charge of the work, how- 
ever, I had each ad keyed sep- 
arately and soon found that the 
advertisements published in Jan- 
uary, February and March were 
much more effective as inquiry 
and result producers than those 
which appeared later in the sea- 
son. It seemed best, therefore, to 
concentrate our efforts during the 
months when inquiries could be 
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most easily obtained and when we 
could make the strongest impres- 
sion rather than to scatter our 
energies throughout the year. 

“Tt is true that most heating ap- 
paratus is sold and installed dur- 
ing the late summer and early fall. 
During January, February and 
March the coldest weather of the 
year is usually experienced, and it 
is during this season that users of 
unsatisfactory heating equipment 
are in the most receptive mood. 
This is also the period of the year 
when those who are contemplating 
building are studying and securing 
literature on the subject or hav- 
ing plans and specifications pre- 
pared by architects and are secur- 
ing figures through contractors. 
The heating question is, therefore, 
uppermost in everyone’s mind dur- 
ing the first three or four months 
of the year. Then, too, by secur- 
ing the inquiries during the first 
part of the year it gives us the 
entire spring and summer to fol- 
low them up, find out those who 
are really in the market for heat- 
ing apparatus, or who will make 
some change in their present heat- 
ing equipment, and enable our 
salesmen and dealers to concen- 
trate their efforts on these pros- 
pects. 

* ok Ok 

“In July, August and Septem- 
ber, which is the time when most 
of what is termed ‘old house’ 
work is done, we also advertise in 
the various publications we use, 
but not quite so extensively as we 
do in the spring. The best results 
are obtained from the advertising 
used the first part of the year. 

“When we began to advertise 
the heating business was concen- 
trated during practically three 
months of the year, September, 
October and November. We had 
practically nothing to do during 
the balance of the season and were 
simply swamped with business 
during the three months in ques- 
tion. We have now succeeded in 
developing the business, however, 
to a point where we are busy all 
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the year round, although we are, 

of course, especially busy during 

the fall season.” 
* 


* * 


The success which many adver- 
tisers of heating equipment are 
achieving is sufficient evidence 
that they are working on the right 
track. 

The Schoolmaster, howev er, 
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MATS 


F you advertise in 
newspapers, I can 
furnish you with mats 
that insure a perfect 
reproduction of your 
advertisement, and 
my method is the 
cheapest and quickest me- 
thod known to the me- 
chanics of advertising. 


I shall be very glad to go 
into the details of how I can 
save your time and money. 


BUNTIN 


INC. 
209-219 W. 38th Street, New York 


























without any intention of question- 
ing the concentration principle, 
wishes to caution manufacturers 
against the danger of confining 
their advertising to too short a 
season. Many have made this mis- 
take. A number of concerns went 
along for years, assuming that 
theirs was a seasonal article and 
making no effort to — its sale 
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Booklets i in 48 Hours 


(96 pages and cover, 6x9) 
Is what we did last week 
for one of our customers. 
We can do the same for you. 


LA PIDUS PRINTING CO. 


Phone, Worth 4222 441 Pearl St.,'N. Y. 














siti 


$19 on ag Pelhowa 


5000 4-Page Folders 334” x 6%” 
page, beautifully lithographed in 
one eolor $20.00 
The same in two colors 
Specially Designed Cover 
Page and Copy Help Free 


JvstWarre HATFIELD 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





220 West 42nd Street 





MAKING-LETTERS-PAY-SYSTEM 


1200 CORPORATIONS USE IT TO MAKE 
THEIR LETTERS PAY. 
ASK FOR DETAILS 


IT DOES. 


NEW YORK CITY 








Comrade— 


your CATALOG we can make it 
your BOOKLET strong or dainty 
and ECONOMY our slogan 


Mason Printing Corporation 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Popular Mechanics Magazine 
is for saleon more news stands 
in the United States and Can- 
ada than any other Magazine 


Total News Stands - - 39,818 
Popular Mechanics sold by,34,859 
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ICHIGAN 
ICULTURIST 


—right now at 20c 
per line offers adver- 
tisers a mighty at- 
tractive yearly con- 
tract! Published 
every Saturday at Mt. 
Clemens. 


GUMMED LABELS 


‘i 4 10) 
FOR Your Fyutl Cos 





and Cx he BY Shifymars 


Incure the prompt dtlivery of your mail and express ship- 
mepu iri ind address of the consignee 
McCOURT GUMMED LABELS IN PERFORATED ROLLS 
your eee. Gummed 
economical than the 
Joose label. Buy your gummed labels of 
Send for full particulars and catalogue 
McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO. 
HH. H, BLACK, Pres. 
SS Bennett St, Bradford, Pa. 


MERICAN 
(NO@RIST 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
IN MOTORING FIELD 


With quantity plus quality advertisers 
get in American Motorist an exceptional 
advertising medium a, in every 
State in the Union among actual car own- 
ers and dealers. Circulation 62,000—98% 
paid-in-advance subscription—100% mail 
subscription—no news-stand sales—no sub- 
scription solicitors—non-returnable. 8506 
increase in mail subscrijtion for last six 


_— MAIN OFFICE: 
RIGGS BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















Member Audit Bureaw of Otrculations 





to the consumer at other times. 
Then suddenly something hap- 
pened to show them the product 
could be sold all the year round. 

When there is any doubt about 
when the buying period for any 
piece of merchandise ends, be- 
tween-season advertisements are 
advisable. The American Sugar 
Refining Company is one adver- 
tiser who has seen the wisdom of 
this policy. It runs small copy 
between its seasonal campaigns. 
Thus is the continuity of its point 
of contact with the public main- 
tained. 

.e & 


If some of our newspaper so- 
licitors were also reporters they'd 
be able to get a lot of space by 
just watching the news columns 
for possible leads, and then get- 
ting their advertisers, new and 
old, to run copy joined up to some 
public event in a way that fits 
into their proposition. 

During the A. A. C. of W. Con- 
vention in St. Louis, Secretary of 
the Treasury McAdoo, speaking 
in behalf of the Liberty Loan, and 
incidentally on economy, advised 
everybody to pitch in to stop 
waste. He advocated wearing 
patched clothes, etc., as a measure 
to this end. 

On Saturday morning, June 9th, 
a local cleaner and dyer with a 
string of stores ran a full-page 
advertisement featuring in the up- 
per right-hand corner a halftone 
portrait of Mr. McAdoo, and 
quoting him in the upper left- 
hand white space, in big, bold 
type, as saying: “Stop Waste.” 

The copy goes on to say that 
this company will make an old 
suit, dress, skirt or pair of shoes 
good enough for another season’s 
wear. “Don’t buy it new— 
cleaning will make it do,” it po- 
etizes. 

Of course, this is the opportu- 
nist method of advertising. It 
is not fundamentally as sound as 
a steady campaign based on less 
ephemeral copy material. But it 
offers a good chance for the old 
advertiser occasionally to make a 
brilliant momentary departure in 
greater space from his present 
rule, and it may more than likely 
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be the one way to introduce a 
non-advertiser into the fold. And 
the opportunities for doing this 
are about as limited as news is. 


Cieveland Agency’s New Ac- 
counts 


The Arco Company, paint and var- 
nish manufacturer of Cleveland, has 
placed The Lees Company, of that city, 
in charge of its advertising. This agency 
has also secured the accounts of the 
Imperial Garment Company (underwear 
and raincoats), of Ashland, Ohio, and 
the Scientific Products Company (elec- 
trical appliances), of Steubenville, Ohio. 


Will Manage Canadian Trade 
Papers 


C. Harrison, for many years with the 
Toronto branch of A. McKim, Ltd., 
of Montreal, has resigned to, become 
manager of the trade papers published 
by The Hugh C. MacLean Company, of 
‘ Toronto and Winnipeg. His headquar- 
ters will be in Toronto. 


T. L. Briggs, advertising manager of 
the Remington Arms-Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company, New York, has been 
appointed assistant to the vice-president. 
He will continue to direct the company’s 
advertising. 











Advertising. Man 
With 
Department Store Ex- 
perience 


A large New York Institution con- 


ducting a Retail Store selling all sorts 
of wearing apparel has an opening for 
a man who has retail store advertising 
experience and who also has a knowl- 
edge that will qualify him to act as 
assistant to the manager. 

This position is with an aggressive, 
up-to-date institution and requires a 
man who not only has experience, but 
who is serious-minded and determined 
to work out a real future for himself. 

The man who has had experience as 
Advertising Manager and assistant to 
the Manager of an out-of-town Retail 
Store would probably be the ideal man. 

Your letter must give full details and 
it must show your ability. You can 
write in full confidence because your 
letter will be received and read by an 
Officer of the Company. Address 
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s that don’t please your 


Engravin, ngs 
Il be of no credit to you. 


client wi 
Established 1889 
GATCHEL & MANNING 
Photo - Engravers 
PHILADELPHIA 














GUMMED LABELS 


The next time you need labels—no matter what 
kind—write us on your letter head and we will 
send yousamples FREE. We have the largest 
exclusive gummed label plant in the world and 
we can really save you money, No orderis too 
| large—none too small. Million lots a specialty. 


FENTON LABEL COMPANY 


S\ 9th and Thompson Sts., Philadelphia, ~~ y 








Lincoln Freie Presse 
GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settle- 
ments everywhere. 




















Practical, Box 315, care Printers’ Ink. 











| Charles P RINTIN 


Francis 


INDING_Press 


Most complete and up-to-date 
establishment in New York 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 


(EIGHTH AVENUE — S3rd to 34th Streets) 
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are more than “ 
yicture attention getters. 
hey SAY something, 
and they SELL GOODS. 


Ui YA EINSON, Inc. 


327 East 29th St., N. Y. 
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Classified Advertisements 








HELP WANTED 


REPORTER wanted for dry goods 
markets by important trade journal. 
Man over 30 years old with trade 
acquaintance and experience preferred. 
Box 591, care Printers’ Ink. 


COPY MAN 


wanted by agency. Experience necessary. 
RAUH & ROSENTHAL 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Secretary and Treasurer—Growing pub- 
lishing concern has an opening for an 
efficient young man, as secretary and 
treasurer. Substantial investment re- 
quired. Complete details of candidates’ 
qualifications required for interview. 
Box 597, care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
For high class mechanical trade journal 
in New York City and Eastern terri- 
tory. Trade paper experience necessary. 
State record of business closed, age, 
experience, references. Box 598, care 
Printers’ Ink. 








An exceptional opportunity exists in 
the organization of one of the largest 
lithographic houses in this country for 
an Ohio salesman; a substantial income 
—either salary or commission—is as- 
sured if you prove successful; and the 
future possibilities are such that only 
a big corporation can offer a man. 
Write, stating full particulars of your 
experience. Address Sales Manager, 
Box 19, Madison Square, New York 
City. 


CAPABLE ADVERTISING WOMAN 


with agency or newspaper experience. 
Must have ability to handle and direct 
Advertising Agency details—purchasing 
supplies, figuring rates, placing orders 
—and to dictate good business letters. 
Excellent opportunity to advance in the 
permanent management of a rapidly 
growing, financially strong, agency. 
State education, experience, age, salary 
expected and give references. Box 590, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER, capable 
and willing to do his share of soliciting 
for National Grocer, the leading publi- 
cation in the retail grocery field. Must 
have had successful soliciting experi- 
ence and be capable of planning his own 
work, handling correspondence with 
prospective advertisers, and planning 
methods for interesting and securing 
the advertising of manufacturers in all 
parts of the country. In other words, 
he must be capable of handling the en- 
tire activities of the advertising depart- 
ment, from locating the prospects to 
landing the orders. There is a big 
future for the right man, but he must 
be willing to start modestly, relying 
on the results of his own efforts for 
rapid advancement. Byxbee Publishing 
Co., 208 So. La Salle Street, Chicago. 











MANAGER WANTED—Other interests 
require my time. Will turn Copy 
Service Agency in Middle Western city 
over to an able man ‘on percentage of 
profit basis. An opportunity for an 
energetic, capable man, who can solicit 
and write retail copy, to take full 
charge of an established Agency—be his 
own boss—without investing one cent. 
Office complete. Business this month 
over $300. Can be greatly increased. In 
answering go into details and, if con- 
venient, send photograph. Box 587, P. I 





COPY WRITER WANTED—Man 

capable of sketching his own rough lay- 
outs sufficiently well to submit to ad- 
vertiser. Preferably man familiar with 
agency details who can act as assistant 
to solicitor with large agency located 
in New York, conferring with clients 
and prospects on plans. Some travel. 
Give age, nationality, experience, 
whether married or single, salary ex- 
pected and submit samples of work. 
Box 595, care Printers’ Ink. 


WAN TED 
In Cincinnati 


A Salesman and outside man for a live 
advertising agency—one familiar with 
both trade paper and direct-to-consumer 
advertising—a man who has had thor- 
ough agency training and knows how 
to solicit and close large accounts. 

This is an opportunity to become 
more than a mere salaried .employee. 
There are no handicaps to hold a good 
man back. 

Give details of experience and’ refer- 
ences. State whether married or single 
and salary expected. References will 
be kept in strict confidence for such 
time as you may wish. 

Immediate connection desired. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 368, Cincinnati, Ohio. 














Lithographic salesmen in Chicago, 
Detroit and Cleveland, by a house 
operating stone and offset presses 
and not at present represented in 
these territories. We want an ex- 
perienced and capable resident 
man with established trade in each 
of the towns mentioned. Excel- 
lent opportunities to hustlers. 
Give full particulars. as to age, 
salary, volume and class of trade. 
THE CHARLES BOLDT COM- 
PANY, Lithographic Department, 
Station “C,” Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Salesman Wanted to take complete 
charge of sales department for a dairy 
device with a national demand. Hun- 
dreds in use—for past three years. Big 
money for right man who can invest a 
few thousand dollars. Investigation so- 
licited. Box 589, care Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED—Business manager for daily 
newspaper in northwest. Must have 
man who can show results and who is 
capable of earning a salary of $5.000. 
Prefer a man between the ages of 30 
and 40. Also, prefer man who could 
become stockholder in corporation, even 
for a small investment. However, the 
purchase of stock is not a requirement. 
All correspondence confidential. Ad- 
dress Box 604, care Printers’ Ink. 








Printing 
Salesman 


A real opportunity for a 
first-class salesman who can 
originate and sell his own 
ideas for a complete Indiana 
Plant—Printing, Engraving 
and Commercial Photog- 
raphy Departments. The 
salesman’s ability is the 
only limit to his salary. All 
Communications will be 
treated confidentially. 


Box 593, care Printers’ Ink 




















We Want a Man—- 


who has had successful experience 
handling men selling goods directly 
to farmers. 
The man who gets this position must 
lst, have ability to select men and 
train them to sell. 
2d, be resourceful, 
well balanced. 
3d, be capable of bringing quick 
results at a minimum of ex- 


forceful and 


pense. 
4th, be willing to stay in the field 
from two to four months at a 
time and not above doing some 
actual selling himself. 
If you think you are the man for the 
job, state your qualifications and busi- 
ness experience, what you have sold, 
how many salesmen or canvassers you 
have had directly under you, the ter- 
ritory covered, ‘your age and salary 
expected. 
Also state when you could go to work, 
why you want to make a change and 
if you have any preference as to 
where you work. 
All applications will be treated con- 
fidentially. 


Address “COUNTRY FIELD MANAGER” 
Box 588, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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OFFICE ASSISTANT—Young man in 
advertising department of trade journal 
to handle detail work, follow-up corre- 
spondence, etc. Good opportunity for 
bright, ambitious young man. _ State 
age, experience, salary expected, etc. 
Box 599, care Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PRINTERS’ INK; Sets or Single; Sell or Rent 
S & M lac. 450—4th Ave., N.Y. 
For Sale: Two Curved Cutting Off Cyl- 
inders, one nearly new; also One Plate 
Shaving Machine. All in first-class 


order. Belt drive. Daily Local News 
Company, West Chester, Pa. 


Ask Anyone Wha Knows 


CANADA 


Advice will be: “Get LYDIATT’S 
BOOK for most: complete, dependable 
and up-to-date marketing data, rates, 
etc., all advertising media.”? Entirely in- 
dependent—not an agency directory. 
350 p., leather bound, $2. Annually. 
W. A. Lydiatt, 53 Yonge St., Toronto. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Philadelphia representation for agency, 
publication or advertiser is offered by 
experienced ad man salesman_and ex- 
ecutive. All or part time. Box 596, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


Ad-Executive 























desires opening. Thorough agency 
training—all branches. Moderate ex- 
pectations. Andrews, Box 602, P. 





Position wanted by an intelligent Ameri- 
can young woman speaking French, 
German and Italian. Have had no busi- 
ness experience, but capable and will- 
ing. M., Box 594, care Printers’ Ink. 


A Young Man 
24, with stenographic, sales promotion, 
office and circulation managerial and 
advertising soliciting experience is open 
to a position offering opportunity. Box 
601, care Printers’ Ink. 


I Want to Help a Big Man— 


Now Adv. Mgr. for national jobber-re- 
tailer with limited field. Age 30; mar- 
ried. Looking for more work. Worth 
$40 to start. Must have opportunity to 
produce. Box 603, care Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant to Publisher 
Trained with Curtis and another lead- 
ing publisher; experienced in laying 
out and writing circulation promotion 
circulars and letters; familiar with ad- 
vertising details; college trained; mar- 
ried; 30; employed. Box 586, P. 


Copy Writer 
Young man, thoroughly trained, but 
handicapped through little practical ex- 
perience, wants chance to prove capa- 
bilities. Have excellent command of 
English through five years’ editorial 
work, which would be valuable in pre- 
paring booklets. I. C. S. Student; age 
25. Write Box 592, care Printers’ Ink. 
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eS This is the time to advertise, because advertising is a promoter of business. 
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Mandel Bros. 


is second in vélume of advertising used 
in Chicago papers. THE CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE printed more advertising of 
Mandel Bros. in 1916 than any other 
paper—and 96.7% of it was used for de- 
partments on the street level or above: 


303,117 Agate Lines. THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 





255,882 Agate Lines. The News. 





230,002 Agate Lines. The Journal. 





222,537 Agate Lines. The American. 





166,754 Agate Lines. The Herald. 





85, 193 Agate Lines. The Post. 





70,219 Agate Lines. The Examiner. 
OR UTM SRST 


Over two-thirds of the advertising of this 
store in the evening papers was devoted 


to BASEMENT BARCAINS. 


If you want to reach the street level 
customers, use 


Che Chicags Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
Send for ‘‘Analysis of Chicago Newspaper Advertising for 1916.’ 











